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A FEW YEARS BACK there lived on our street an old lady who 
complained that no one ever came to see her. She was very lonely, 
she said, and did so wish her neighbors would call. 

I am a busy person, and I do not spend much time calling on 
neighbors. But the old lady’s plaintive face was touching and I felt 
guilty. I resolved to make a point of visiting her. 

On three different occasions I went to her door, bearing some 
small neighborly gift, and stood for several minutes ringing and 
knocking, but no one ever came to let me in. 

I encountered her at the store after one of these visits. The old 
lady was still fretting about her neighbors’ neglect. “But I have been 
to see you three times,” I protested, “and you didn’t answer my 
ring.” 

“I. must have been asleep, 
asleep and don’t hear the bell.” 

Sometimes I think there are many people like that old lady. The 
things they want are knocking at their door, but they are immersed 
in their boredom and off asleep somewhere. God expects us to 
make some effort to receive the abundant gifts which are freely 
offered to us. 


” 


she replied. “I get so bored I fall 
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DPs have good record 

By mid-May 150,000 immigrants ae 
displaced persons camps in Europe had 
reached the U.S. Unlike most immigrants 
arriving in years gone by, they had not 
settled in foreign-language colonies, but 
had scattered far and wide across the 
continent. 

DPs were learning to talk English. 
Their children were in public schools. 
Wage-earners were proud to be paying in- 
come taxes. Most have applied for U.S. 
citizenship. They have become church 
members in their new land. 

A few DPs ran into difficulty in ad- 
justing to a new life. Some failed to find 
the kind of jobs for which they are fitted. 
Most of them are doing well. 

Miss Ruth Safron of the International 
Refugee Organization recently visited 
5,000 DPs in 22 states, she reported this 
month. “Considering what they’ve been 
through, they have retained an astonish- 
ing amount of bounce,” she said. “They 
make the most out of everything—fix up 
their house well and take pride in it.” 

Lutherans had sponsored 16,000 of the 
150,000 DPs arriving in the United 
States, and had given assurances for 
nearly 19,000 who are expected this year. 
About one-fourth of all DPs coming to 
the U.S. at present are sponsored by 
Lutherans. 


South Dakota takes doctors 

Toughest DP problem is what to do 
with professional people such as physi- 
cians. They don’t make very good farm 
laborers, but they can’t get U.S. licenses 
to practice medicine. 

This month South Dakota had lined up 
alongside North Dakota in making room 
for DP physicians. At least 25 communi- 
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ties in the state have no doctors. DPs wil! 
be granted temporary licenses if they pass 
examinations after a year of internship ir) 
one of the state’s hospitals. 

Communities applying for the DP 
physicians must provide house, office. 
car, and a small monthly salary during, 
the first year. 


"Volksdeutsche" arrive 
People expelled from eastern Europear) 


‘countries just after the war because oi! 


their German ancestry were arriving ir 
Canada this month. About 200 Volks 
deutsche had been permitted to come im 
1949, Another 200 arrived in early May 

First Volksdeutsche refugee to reach 
the U.S. under Lutheran sponsorship ar+} 
rived April 13. Franz Schwingshandl anc} 
his family had been expelled from), 


home in Middleburg, Virginia. 
The 1950 U.S. refugee law provide}! 


tion to DPs. 


\ 
CHEY total passes $5 million 

Not all United Lutheran congregatione|! 
had been on schedule in gathering sub 
scriptions for the $6 million fund for ths 
church’s colleges and seminaries. Or 
“Victory Sunday,” April 30, there wer: 


[a 


eight others which had reached 100 pe My 
cent of their quota. N 
Some colleges and seminaries were al 
ready assured of the full amount allotte: 
to them in the CHEY total. Because @ 
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success of the appeal in southern synods, 
and in the Pittsburgh, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Canada synods, prospects were bright 
_ for Southern Seminary, Waterloo College 
and Seminary, and for Lenoir Rhyne, 
Newberry, Thiel, Wittenberg colleges. 
Most of the CHEY money gathered in 
each synod will go to college and semi- 
nary which that synod usually supports. 
Overpayment of any synod’s quota will 
directly benefit that synod’s schools, 


Reports from Synods on May 20 


Synod Pledged Percentage 
Michiganiti:sfescfsscnee $ 162,155 337 
North Carolina w....0000... 358,127 176 
Canada fetal db. 203,314 155 
Georgia-Alabama af 34,308 127 
South’ Carolina .........:........ 153,537 116 
CO) Teh ce Se Ra eee 544,015 104 
West Virginia i 27,227 104 
Rocky Mountain ................ 18,006 103 
Salitornla. Sassoon neces 75,419 102 
Florida: .....csccsssss+s0 15,318 102 
Pittsburg; eet 450,000 100 
Mllingisw 7 tee ses 259,462 95 
Kentucky-Tennessee _........ 42,516 88 
Pidiana Se ee ee 93,000 85 
Ministerium of Penna. ...... 970,736 84 
WAS Re DL ls Ws Reece reper reraee 103,635 83 
PACH ee 22,133 83 
MISSISSIPPI) 3. -002-150-005-2<nre eer 1,503 75 
New York ..... 552,685 73 
Kansas ote 34,268 72 
Northwest ............ 239,106 72 
Maryland «0.0.0.0... 185,434 67 

W Midwest .....c:...c00005+ 50,529 67 
Nova Scotia) ...........:0:00000--- 10,865 63 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 548,329 6l 

| Nebraska 55,200 60 

49,848 58 
17,300 5 

MN AST DUP: cores ncancn ert seaseznnre 38,935 45 

| Western Canada ... 2% 22,000 40 
BlovakyZiOM estecscerchizessacee> 1,500 7 


FEAT Te [fant Atle ate Ss ge ae ree 


$5,340,412 89 
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rather than be shared with schools whose 
supporting synods lag behind in their 
CHEY results. 


Best year for Presbyterians 

Presbyterian churches had been suc- 
cessful in attracting people in the higher 
income brackets. In former years many 
Lutherans and other Protestants, upon 
becoming prosperous, had gone into Pres- 
byterian churches in search of social dis- 
tinction. 

There was one disadvantage to Pres- 
byterians in being an upper-middle in- 
come group: they had a low birth rate. 
Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran congre- 
gations grew more rapidly. 

But the birth rate had improved in the 
upper income group in recent years. And 
Presbyterians had also put great energy 
in their evangelism efforts. This year the 
results were definite. Membership gain 
in the Presbyterian Church USA in 12 
months was at an all-time high, the Gen- 
eral Assembly was told on May 19. 

There had been a net increase of 
71,713, bringing the total to 2,401,849. 
This 3.2 per cent advance was well above 
the Protestant average. 

Sunday school enrollment had pro- 
gressed more rapidly than the church 
membership, said Dr. William B. Pugh, 
Presbyterian executive. He said 114,000 
had been added; total, 1,465,532. 

Total receipts for church work in 1949 
were $94,313,621. The Presbyterian 
Church, which is one-third larger in mem- 
bership than the United Lutheran Church, 
planned this month for a $17,049,800 
benevolence budget in 1951, three times 
the ULC budget. Home missions will 
get $7,537,000. 


Presbyterian union 
For years the Presbyterians USA had 
talked with Episcopalians about a merger 
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plan. In 1946 the plan was rejected by 
the Episcopal Church. Since then the 
USA Presbyterians (Northern) had been 
negotiating for a merger with the US 
Presbyterians (Southern). 

“While there is still an active minority 
in the Presbyterian Church of the U.S. 
against union with our church, the ma- 
jority in favor of union seems to be grow- 
ing,” the General Assembly was told this 
month. 

The merger ought to take in the whole 
Presbyterian and Reformed family of 
churches, it was stated: including United 
Presbyterian, Reformed Presbyterian, 
Evangelical and Reformed. Presbyterians 
had been much impressed by a Confer- 
ence on Church Union held in December 
in Greenwich, Conn, They voted this 
month to appoint seven delegates ,to rep- 
resent them at future conference sessions. 


Social security for church workers 

No employees of church organizations 
are covered by present U.S. social se- 
curity laws. The United Lutheran Church 
offers a pension plan for laymen em- 
ployed by congregations or other church 
organizations, but not many are enrolled 
in the plan. 

Action in the U.S. Congress on social 
security for laymen employed by churches 
is likely by the end of May. The Senate 
Finance Committee in mid-May ap- 
proved including church employees (ex- 
cept pastors, deaconesses) in an enlarged 
social security law. The House of Repre- 
sentatives took action favoring this last 
October. 

The House bill requires that laymen 
employed by churches shall be enrolled 
under social security, but churches them- 
selves may choose whether or not they 
will pay their share of the assessments. 
The proposed Senate bill allows the em- 
ployees as well as the churches to make a 
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choice regarding payment of social se- 
curity taxes. 

Leaving the matter open for personal 
choice is largely because of heavy attacks 
from Southern Baptists on the idea of 
including church employees under the 
social security law. They claim it violates 
the separation of church and state. A 
half-dozen large American churches, in- 
cluding the United Lutheran, have gone 
on record in favor of a government pen- 
sion plan for their lay employees. 

If the U.S. Congress changes the so- 
cial security law to include lay employees 
of churches, the United Lutheran Church 
pension plan for these persons—mostly 
musicians, office secretaries, sextons— 
will be amended to provide a supplement 
to government benefits. 


Dr. MartTIn J. HEINECKEN 
Seminary professor 


Americans will lecture 


In three European countries this sum. 


mer prominent Lutherans from _ the! 
United States will explain American ideas) 
of church work. Study conferences witli! 
European pastors will be held in Franc» 
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during June, in Germany in July, and in 
Austria in August. 

Evangelism, stewardship, and _ social 
action will be themes discussed in the 
conferences. Dr. Martin J. Heinecken of 
the Philadelphia Seminary and Dr. R. R. 
Belter, Wartburg Synod president, are two 
of four lecturers being sent abroad by 
the National Lutheran Council. 

Others are Dr. Carl P. Rasmussen of 
the Lutheran Commission on Evangelism 
and Dr. Herman W. Siefkes, president of 
Iowa District, American Lutheran 
Church. 

Last year the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil took part in study conferences in Ger- 
many in co-operation with the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. This year rep- 
resentatives of these groups were unable 


Dr. Robert R. BELTER 
Synod president 


to agree on a program. This led to the 
decision to hold separate conferences. It 
is expected that the Missouri Synod will 
sponsor its own meetings in Germany. 


Universities will teach religion 
It hadn’t been long since only the 
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church colleges gave students much 
chance to learn something about religion. 
Recently the situation has been changing. 

At Columbia University this fall, it 
was announced last month, 36 new 
courses in religion will be offered in un- 
dergraduate schools. Students can choose 
a wide range of studies in the teachings 
of Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, 
Eastern Orthodoxy, or Judaism. 

Prof. William O’Connor will be a lec- 
turer giving a course in Roman Catholic 
theology. There will be courses in the 
history of religious thought and institu- 
tions, personal and social ethics, oriental 
religions. 

New York University is offering 
courses. in introduction to ethics, the 
Bible in English, psychology of religious 
beliefs, contemporary religions. By 1951 
a department of religious studies will be 
established. Field trips will enable stu- 
dents to investigate various religions and 
hear and see many people who profess 
these religions, announced Dean Thomas 
C. Pollock. 

At McGill University, one of Canada’s 
largest, elective courses in religion will 
be offered in the coming term. Instruc- 
tion of undergraduate students will. be 
given by the McGill Faculty of Divinity. 


Churches are self-supporting sooner 

People who manage the bank, accounts 
of the United Lutheran Church’s Board 
of American Missions have an important 
question to ask whenever a new congre- 
gation is established: how soon can it 
become self-supporting? 

From the board’s treasury must go 
monthly checks in part-payment of the 
salary of the pastor in the new congre- 
gation. The sooner the congregation can 
take full responsibility for its own cur- 
rent expenses, the sooner funds will be 
released for another new congregation. 
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Policy of the board is now to expect 
each mission to become self-supporting 
in 10 years. On Jan. 1, 16 missions which 
had been established under the board’s 
supervision became self-supporting. Aver- 
age length of time they had received aid 
in paying salaries of pastors was 15 years. 
Five of the 16 had been established under 
the 10-year rule. Their average for tak- 
ing full responsibility for salaries was 
eight years, three months. 

Speed with which missions become 
self-supporting had become an urgent 
problem at board headquarters. Five new 
congregations had been established so far 
in 1950—in Van Nuys, California . 
Moorestown, New Jersey . . . East Har- 
lem, New York . . . Willamina, Oregon 
. . . Milwaukee. As soon as pastors Of 
these five are on the board’s payroll, all 


of the board’s current income for 1950 
will be budgeted. 

Only hope for continuing the establish- 
ment of new congregations on a large 
scale, said Dr. R. H. Gerberding this 
month, is that synods will meet in full 
the United Lutheran Church’s apportion- 
ment budget of $4,830,900 for 1950. 


ELC tries new mission plan 

Most successful of all American Lu- 
theran denominations in establishing new 
congregations in recent years has been 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Since 
the beginning of 1945, it has organized 
113. They have had an average annual 
membership growth of 97 persons. 

The ELC plan is to pay in full from 
its investment funds for each new church 
built for mission congregations. The 


NEWSPAPERS GET AWARDS FOR REPORTING CHURCH AFFAIRS 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk (left) presented awards of merit this month, on behalf of 
the National Religious Publicity Council, to newspapers giving “outstanding service to 


organized religion through the pursuit of impartial journalism, 


, 


Receiving the awards 


were Miss Margaret Vance of The Newark News, Robert Whitaker of The Providence 


Journal, George Dugan of The New York Times 
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home mission department finances pur-— 


chase of building site, church building, 
parsonage. For six months it also pays 
the pastor’s salary in full. 

From there on the new congregation 
is expected to become self-supporting as 
soon as possible. If it can handle all its 
own current expenses at the end of six 
months, it gets 15 years to pay back its 
building loan without interest. 

For every month beyond six months 
that the congregation needs help to pay 
its current expenses, it loses two months 
of the interest-free period on its debt. 

To raise funds for the big financing 


| job on new churches, some of the older 


churches are willing to place mortgages 
on their properties. In the five years the 
plan has been in operation, says Dr. Philip 
Dybvig, no church has been delinquent 
in loan payments. 


Hospital problem 

Some churches had been having a hard 
battle with their conscience. They didn’t 
believe in taking government money for 
church institutions. But building hospitals 
is expensive. The Hill-Burton law pro- 
vides for federal aid to match, dollar-for- 
dollar, funds secured locally for hospitals. 

Southern Baptists had gone on record 
as strongly opposed to taking government 
money for church hospitals. Trustees of 
the Baptist Hospital in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, said they would accept 
$697,000 in federal and state funds. The 
Baptist state convention voted 2,900 to 
100 against the government money. 

In Kansas City some Baptists wanted 
to take a promised $2,500,000 govern- 
ment fund for construction of a hospital. 
In Birmingham, Alabama, the Baptist as- 
sociation turned over two hospitals to a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees rather 
than be involved directly in accepting 
money from the government. 
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Methodists in North Carolina weren’t 
much concerned about danger of en- 
tanglement with the state. Duke Univer- 
sity, a Methodist school, was willing to 
accept $440,000 in federal aid for build- 
ing a million-dollar nurses’ home in con- 
nection with the university hospital and 
school of nursing. In Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Methodists requested a federal grant of 
$1,474,000 for hospital construction. 

The Lutheran Hospital in Fort Wayne 
was also eager for federal funds to finance 
new construction. In Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, the Lutheran Hospital planned 
to ask for $1,724,666 of federal aid and 
$607,400 from the state. 


Brevities 

Dr. August Marahrens, former bishop 
of the Lutheran Church of Hannover, 
Germany, died May 3 at the age of 74. 
In 1935 he was elected president of the 
Lutheran World Convention, and: held 
that position until after the war. By that 
time he had lost his influence among fel- 
low-churchmen because of his compro- 
mising attitude toward Naziism. 


Bishop “Daddy” Grace, who attempts 
to rival Father Divine, had an argument 
with the fire marshall’s office in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., courtroom this month. He 
had tried to crowd 1,000 followers in his 
“United House of Prayer,” which is big 
enough for only 500. “Your business is 
to save souls,” said Fire Inspector H. M. 
Maddox. “Ours is to save lives.” 


The “One Great Hour of Sharing,” held 
in Protestant churches on March 12 fol- 
lowing an intensive radio and television 
build-up, brought $4,048,790 into the 
treasuries of participating denominations, 
estimates Dr. Stanley Stuber. Most of the 
money is for overseas relief of Church 
World Service and church programs. 


World News Notes 


More Portuguese 

PORTUGAL, ACCORDING to a report from 
its National Institute of Statistics, cannot 
be said to be committing “race suicide.” 
With a population slightly above 
8,000,000, which includes the people of 
the Azores and Madeira Islands, the In- 
stitute records for 1948 the highest ex- 
cess of births over deaths—113,405— 
since the turn of the century. 

A daily average of 177,604 births as 
contrasted with 294 deaths was reported. 
Being a mountainous and heavily wooded 
country, only one-third of the national 
area is cultivated, which complicates the 
problem of feeding the increasing pop- 
ulation. 


Russian pressure on Germany 

DISSATISFACTION has penetrated even 
the ranks of the leaders in the East Berlin 
Government. A split threatens on the del- 
icate subject of a separate peace with 
Russia, says Neue Zeitung, a journal that 
favors U.S. ideas and interests. 

There are a number of the Communist 
leaders who do not like the complete ab- 
sorption of German interests according 
to terms pressed from Moscow. President 
Pieck and his Prime Minister, Grote- 
wohl, are among those who oppose the 
Russian terms, because they feel these 
will “paralyze the financial and economic 
structure of East Germany,” and they 
are pleading with Moscow for easier 
terms. 

Like the distracted leaders of other 
Kremlin-controlled areas, they are wor- 
ried over the stubborn reaction of their 
people against being sold down the river. 
Thousands of East Germans are going 
underground to fight the deadly pressure 
from Moscow. Russia is finding—but is 
not willing to recognize—that her meth- 
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ods are steadily producing opposition that 
in any crisis will break in civil war. 


Land reform in England « 

WuarT BriTAIN’s Socialist government 
has done to stately homes and estates is 
best described by current illustrations of 
the straits to which ancient and noble 
families have been subjected, and the 
means they are using to survive. 

Lady Madeline Lees has opened a 
“roadside snack-bar” outside the gates of 
her estate in Dorset, at which she offers 
to travelers “packed luncheons, cold 
sausagés, pork pies and sandwiches.” She 
explains that “taxation and death duties 
have hit us heavily, and we think this will 
help us keep the estate.” She and her 
husband live in a three-bedroom cottage 
on their 2,500-acre grounds. The great 
house is rented as a school. 

More than 20 British nobles have been 
obliged to open their ancient halls for 
exhibition for the sake of the fees. The 
latest is the Duke of Marlborough, who 
personally collects a 35-cent fee for a 
tour of his historic Blenheim Castle. He — 
stands inside the main door on weekends — 
and offers “programs, 3 pence and half 
a crown.” 


Protection from rats 

DELEGATES FROM Latin American 
countries have been meeting in Costa 
Rica for a grain storage demonstration, 
under the auspices of UN’s FAO and the | 
Costa Rican Government. Their real con- | 
cern was rats, insects, and fungi. 

These pests, especially the rats, are said 
to account for the destruction of 10 per 
cent of the world’s total grain production, 
a loss that hits most severely the people 
who are least able to afford its loss. The 
demonstration was arranged to exhibit 
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‘government grain-storage plants, protec- 
tive methods available for private use on 


small holdings, laboratory procedures in 
sampling grains, drying and testing for 
moisture that will introduce fungus 
growths, and ways to prevent the entrance 
of insects. 

This is the second meeting called, en- 
couraged by the helpful results of the 
first meeting held last year at Cali and 
Palmira, Colombia. Plans were formu- 
lated to extend the program farther. 


Economic depression in Japan 

JAPAN Is falling into a state of economic 
depression due to badly dislocated com- 
merce, closing factories, and therefore 
unemployment. Farm production lags. 
Coupled with a sharply rising popula- 
tion, this causes general distress. 

A typical Japanese who works for $30 
a month and has a wife and small daugh- 
ter, finds his problems growing more dif- 
ficult. Half his income goes for» food— 
rice, meat once a month, a small piece of 
fish twice a week. Taxes take $4.15 each 
month; clothes for a growing daughter 
$3.50; $8.25 for rent, fuel, light, a news- 
paper. 

Those who are not working naturally 
are worse off—not a hopeful picture of a 
bulwark against the communism that 
surges close to Japan. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 
By Horace Alexander 


INDIA: Delhi.—In at least some areas 
where recent communal violence has 
threatened war between India and Pakis- 
tan, the simple village people have quickly 
felt shame for their crimes and expressed 
penitence concretely. 

For example, during a visit to the worst 
affected parts of East Bengal (Pakistan), 
I heard this story from a Hindu friend: 
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All the Hindus of one village there 
were driven out by their Muslim neigh- 
bors and went into a refugee camp. But 
a week or two later, a deptitation came 
to the camp from the Muslims who had 
burned. and looted their homes. 

The old neighbors said they were 
ashamed of their conduct and asked the 
Hindus to return. The refugees hesitated, 
afraid they would be terrorized again. 

The next day, the Muslims returned, 
pleaded for the Hindus to come back, and 
promised they would restore their prop- 
erty and help them rebuild. Still they 
feared to go. 

But on the third day, the Muslims came 
again. This time their persuasion worked, 
and they took their Hindu neighbors 
back with them, returned their goods, 
and began rebuilding. 

I talked with a police officer near 
Barisal who took special satisfaction in 
recovering valuables which villagers were 
bringing back, and I myself saw by the 
roadside two piles of restored property. 

In both Delhi and Bombay, Indo- 
Pakistan Friendship Leagues have been 
formed. “Concerted attempts should be 
made,” says the Bombay League, “to 
draw attention to common interests, to 
the ideals and values cherished by the 
best of the citizens of both the states.” 

It is too soon to say whether these 
gallant efforts to bring back mutual con- 
fidence will be successful. The agree- 
ment between India’s and Pakistan’s 
prime ministers, which is much more than 
a paper pact, means a real reversal of 
policy, due to a change of outlook. Un- 
like past agreements, it is an expression, 
not of distrust, but of trust. 

However, top-level arrangements can- 
not work unless there is a will to make 
them work among those at lower levels. 
Rebuilding true mutual confidence must 
be slow, but progress is being made. 
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ALLIED OCCUPATION of western Ger- 
many has been beset by knotty problems. 
Some of them were inherent in the sit- 
uation. The Germans failed to find in the 
rigid controls of a military regime the 
elements of democracy which the Allies 
hoped to teach them. Other problems 
arose from differences in viewpoint 
among the occupying powers. The three 
western nations disagreed on such matters 
as the dismantling of industry and the 
revival of foreign trade. 

Last fall the occupation statute was 
revised to meet some of the most urgent 
issues. Military occupation ‘was suc- 
ceeded by civilian supervision under an 
Allied High Commission. West Germany 
adopted a democratic constitution and 
elected its own parliament. With certain 
ultimate powers reserved to the High 
Commission, the functions of govern- 
ment were placed in the hands of the 
Germans. Dismantling was curtailed and 
international trade encouraged. 

Other questions began to be raised: 
Would West Germany be welcomed into 
the family of western European nations? 
Would it be permitted to have an army 
as a defense measure against Russia? 
Would the western Allies conclude a sep- 
arate peace treaty with West Germany? 
How long would the occupation last? 
Could Germany ever hope to be reunited? 


Declaration of policy 

In mMip-May, U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson met with the British and 
French foreign ministers, and spelled out 
some of the answers in a new declaration 
on Allied policy in Germany. They made 
the following points: 

1. The federal German republic will 
be included in a number of international 
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~NEW AGREEMENT ON GERMANY 


organizations, including the newly formed 
Council of Europe. 
2. As Germany shows a desire for 


friendly association with western Europe, | 


and a capacity for freedom and demo- 
cratic responsibility, the controls which 
limit its sovereignty will be lifted. 


3. Occupation by Allied troops will be ° 


continued as a defense measure, because 


of the division of Germany and the dan-— 


ger of Russian aggression. 

4. No peace treaty will be written now 
because of the East-West deadlock. 

5. A special study commission will be 
set up in London to recommend ways’ of 
eliminating inconveniences arising from 
the continued state of war, and to prepare 


for the review of the, occupation statute 


this fall at the conclusion of one year 
of operation. 

6. The foreign ministers reaffirmed 
their hope that eventually it will be pos- 
sible for Germany to be reunited. 


Significance 

THIS PUBLIC STATEMENT of policy not 
only set the stage for the increasing in- 
tegration of Germany into western 
Europe, but also tightened the lines of 
the East-West conflict. As the foreign 
ministers of the 12-nation North Atlantic 
Pact met/shortly after the declaration was 
issued, it seemed probable that the West 
German republic would be included as 
an economic, but not a military, partner 
in the common defense plan which is 
taking shape. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
other West German leaders expressed 
satisfaction over the outcome of the Big: 
Three talks, and hailed the declaration 
as a step toward growing self-government. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Convention Time Comes Again 


Twenty United Lutheran synods are scheduled to meet 


this month. Eight were in session between May 4 and 11 


THIS MONTH hotel lobbies in more than a dozen American cities are distinguished 
by the presence of badge-wearing United Lutheran pastors and laymen who are 
delegates to conventions of their synods. Twenty of the 32 United Lutheran synods 


will be in session sometime during May. 

From each of 4,100 congregations the 
pastor and one elected Jayman are entitled 
to attend the annual convention. Sessions 
continuing for three or four days are kept 
busy hearing reports of church officers, 
boards, and committees. 

Between May 4 to 11 there were eight 
synods in session. None of them reported 
any remarkable growth in membership 
during 1949, except the tiny Mississippi 
Synod (enrollment 1,000), which had 
suddenly gained 60 per cent as a result 
of arrival of displaced persons from 
Latvia. Although much effort had been 
made in 1949 in an evangelism program, 
intended to bring inactive members back 
into the churches, there was no statistical 
evidence of great results. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS were generally 
bright throughout the synods. Enthu- 
siasm had been awakened on behalf of 
the Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal. Nine of the 32 synods had reached 
100 per cent or more on CHEY quotas 
by May 10. All the others were hard at 
work to collect their full shares of the $6 
million fund. 


INDIANA SYNOD 


St, Mark's, Monroeville, May 8-10 
Reported by ROBERT H. HEINE 


By May 6 THE syNoD had _ secured 
pledges of $93,000 on its Christian 
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Higher Education Year appeal goal of 
$103,000. This announcement of 90 
per cent success to date was made by Pas- 
tor Paul Renz, synodical CHEY director. 
Three congregations have secured more 
than twice their quotas: St. Mark’s, In- 
dianapolis ... . St. Mark’s, Evansville... 
Holy Trinity, New Castle. 

President of the synod, Dr. F. M. 
Hanes, was granted a three-months’ leave 
of absence, beginning June 1, to work in 
the displaced persons program in Europe. 
He has been a member of Indiana Goy- 
ernor Henry F. Schricker’s committee on 
DP work. During his absence adminis- 
trative work of the synod will be con- 
ducted by the executive board and the 
presidents of conferences. 


THE SYNOD APPROVED formation of a 
Lutheran Welfare Conference to co-or- 
dinate Lutheran welfare work in Indiana. 
This action grew out of a survey of Lu- 
theran Welfare services in Indiana made 
by the Division of Welfare of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

All Lutheran welfare institutions, agen- 
cies, and boards are to be represented. 
The conference will seek to co-ordinate 
activities of member agencies, serve as 
an information bureau and clearing house 
on health and welfare work, and to rep- 
resent member societies before public and 
private agencies. 

A budget for 1951 of $148,070, with 
a per capita apportionment of $8.50, was — 
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Synod officers re-elected this year are: 
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PRESIDENTS KEISLER, WOLFF 
Addressed Midwest convention 


School Board, was official representative 
of the ULC, He remnunded ais listeners 


ncebunnt congregations 
eadership of these con- 


inns vacation 
that the Parish 
hee has prepared. 
- E. C. Hansen, who was re- 
stician, reported no appre- 
in the communing member- 
e synod during the past year. 
here was an increase in mem- 
heishie of women’s and men’s organiza- 
tions. Out of the 77 congregations in the 
synod oaly three are without pastors. 
arl Heuser of linc Nebraska, 
: of Central Seminary, was or- 
dained by the synod, the Rev. Walter 
Rowoldt preaching the sermon. 


Tue Rey. GitBertr WIsE, resettlement 
director of the DP program in Nebraska, 


The Lutheran 


ORDINATION IN MIDWEST 
Eari Heuser is set apart 


reported that 380 displaced persons have 
been resettled in the state. There are still 
unfilled 379 assurances. Appearing with 
Pastor Wise was the Rev. Herbert Jessi- 
fers, displaced Latvian, now assistant pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Lincoln. Pastor 
Jessifers expressed appreciation in behalf 
of displaced persons for the role the 
church has played in answering the needs 
of a war-weary and homeless people. 

Stewardship Secretary Fred Ollendorf 
reported that the Midwest Synod had 
been second highest in the ULCA in ful- 
filling its Lutheran World Action goal 
for 1949. 

The convention urged that each con- 
gregation in the synod send its pastor and 
a lay representative to the ULC conven- 
tion in Des Moines. The convention also 
' instructed the executive board to appoint 
a merger committee to study the possibil- 
ities of uniting the three synods in the 
area: Nebraska, Kansas and the Midwest. 

Newly elected officers include: the Rev. 
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Richard Jobman, vice president; the Rev. 
Werner Welchert, secretary; the Rev. 
E. C. Hansen, statistician; Mr. Elmer 
Sasse, treasurer. The Rev. Lorin J. Wolff 
is president. 


MISSISSIPPI SYNOD 


Trinity Church, Jackson, May 9-11 
Reported by H. BRENT SCHAEFFER 


THREE NEW congregations of Latvian 
displaced persons have been added to the 
roll. The 1951 meeting of synod will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Senatobia, the 
Rey. Paul Kirsons pastor. These fine Lu- 
therans from Latvia have bought and 
built for themselves this splendid church, 
thought to be the first erected by our new 
Americans. 

Latvian pastors and delegates made a 
big addition to the synodical roll this year. 
Due to the presence of these three new 
congregations the synod has increased 
60 per cent in membership in two years. 
Due to the new church building in Jack- 
son the property valuation in the synod 
has increased six times. 

Pastor H. A. Wolff, acting president, 
was elected for the regular term. Other 
officers were re-elected: the Rev. O. M. 
Morgan, Pulaski, secretary; George Mori, 
Jackson, treasurer. 

The Women’s Missionary Society met 
at the same time as the synod, in Trinity 
Church, Jackson, and re-elected all of- 
ficers. It voted to hold its 1951 conven- 
tion at a different time from the synod 
meeting. 

Present for the conventions were: Dr. 
W. C. Schaeffer, Allentown, Pa., repre- 
sentative of the ULC; Dr. A. K. Hewitt, 
Konnarock, WVa., CHEY Southern Di- 
rector; Dr. J. B. Moose of the Southern 
Seminary; Dr. H. E. Hummon. 
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NQVA SCOTIA SYNOD 
St. Mark's, Middle LeHave, May 4-7 
Reported by DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


Wor_Lp RELIEF and immigration into 
Canada from Europe occupied a prom- 
inent place in the sessions of the synod. 
The Rev. Clifton L. Monk, executive sec- 
retary of Canadian Lutheran World Re- 
lief, told of the hundreds of thousands 
of pounds of clothing and food that had 
been sent overseas. 

He also reported on the large number 
of displaced persons and nationals who 
have been placed on farms and other la- 
bor projects throughout the country. Pas- 
tor Monk told of a plan that is being 
discussed with officials of the Nova Scotia 
government, whereby it is hoped that 
farmers will be brought to this province 
and settled in good farming areas. 

At a Lutheran World Action rally, two 
Hungarian Lutherans, now living in Hali- 
fax, presented musical numbers. Mr. 
Lembit Putsepp of the new Estonian set- 
tlement at Hopewell told of the gratitude 
of his countrymen for all that had been 
done for them by the Lutheran church. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made of the ap- 
pointment of an educational missionary 
for eastern Canada, working through the 
Parish and Church School Board, on the 
territory of the Canada and Nova Scotia 
Synods. Miss Elfriede Hartig of Winni- 
peg has been named for this position. 

Pastor-elect of the Northfield parish, 
Wilfred Dauphinee, graduate of Waterloo 
Seminary, was ordained in Zion Church, 
Lunenburg, on May 23. 

Mr. Henry Endress, stewardship secre- 
tary of the ULC, was the church’s official 
representative. An address on “I will 
tell how good God has been to me in my 
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Dr. C. H. WHITTEKER 
Nova Scotia president since 1935 


life,” was given by Mr. Endress at the 
laymen’s banquet in Lunenburg on May 
5. Mr. Endress stated that there is no 
more happy sound to a pastor than the 
marching feet of his laymen behind him. 

Pastor Douglas Conrad, director of | 
CHEY for the synod, announced that! 
synod has subscribed more than 50 per! 
cent of its quota. Some parishes had not | 
yet had their canvass, and it is hoped 
that by the time all have completed the 
canvass, the quota of $17,000 will be met 

The Committee on American Missions 
reported that the Rev. Karl Henry of th« 
Board of American Missions would be or’ 
the territory of synod during August te/ 
make a survey of the rural parishes. Hi» 
attention will also be directed to the man» 
new Canadians who are now centered ir 
different areas of the province, and whe} 
should be receiving spiritual aid from the}, 
Lutheran church. 

The Rev. Louis Bald, youth directo 
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being erected on the camp site at Lake 
Mush-a-Mush. They will be ready for the 
camping season during July and August. 
Synod was authorized to arrange for a 
large Reformation rally and to engage 
the services of a speaker. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
secretary, the Rev. James Dauphinee; 
treasurer, Mr. Ivan Schnare; archivist, 
the Rev. L. Bald. Children of the Church 
secretary, Mrs. Paul De Mone; statisti- 
cian, the Rev. E. O. Lukens. Sessions 
were conducted by the president, Dr. 
C. H. Whitteker. 


PACIFIC SYNOD 


Central Church, Seattle, May 8-1 
Reported by PAUL W. FUNK 


THE PaciFic SyNopD seemed in no 
danger of having its work of the future 
inhibited by too much thinking about the 
past as it met in its 50th convention. 
This lack of attention to the accomplish- 
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~ for. the “ synod, said that new cabins are 


ments of its first 50 years was not edie to 
a lack of thankfulness, but was over- 
shadowed by the many challenges of the 
coming years. 

Most inspiring moment of the conven- 
tion came when three newly organized 
congregations were received into mem-, 
bership of the synod. Emmanuel Church 
of Willamina, Oregon, was organized 
under the direction of the Rev. Walde- 
mar G. Hintz with a charter membership 
of 75. First Church, Salem, Oregon, de- 
veloped under the leadership of the Rev. 


George L. Holmquist, has 71 charter 
members. The Church of the Good 
Shepherd, of Pocatello, Idaho, was or- 


ganized by the Rev. Homer W. Berner 
with 87 charter members. 

Two other actions of the convention 
indicated the desire of pastors and lay- 
men to meet the challenge of an expand- 
ing church. Delegates chose to add $200 
to the youth work program and _ in- 
creased the appropriation to ministerial 
education to $2,000. This brought the 
budget to a total that requires $10.84 per 
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THREE CONGREGATIONS RECEIVED 
Pastors and laymen of new Pacific Synod churches with President Steinhoff 


capita apportionment, among the highest 
in the, ULC. 

The second action, showing a trend 
toward expansion of the work of this 
west-coast synod, was the approval of an 
agreement with the city of Sitka, Alaska, 
to provide management and. staff for a 
hospital that Sitka officials want to es- 
tablish with the help of funds from the 
United States government. Under this 
agreement the Pacific Synod will provide 
management and nursing staff, but will 
have no financial obligation. Many de- 
tails still remain to be worked out. Our 
church will be co-operating in a work 
of mercy in an area where no hospital 
is available to the fishermen citizens of 
this northern city. 

The Rev. Lloyd Jacobsen, synodical 
director for CHEY, reported that $20,025 
had been pledged by the congregations 
up fo the time of the meeting of synod, 
This represented 75 per cent of the 
synod’s goal, Several congregations are 
waiting until fall to put their drive into 
action. At least three of the synod’s mis- 
sion congregations were well over the 
100 per cent mark——-Gloria Dei, Kelso, 
Wash.; Redeemer, Vancouver, B, C.; Our 
Saviour’s, Seaside, Oregon. 

A year ago when the synod established 
the office of the full-time presidency the 
executive committee was instructed to 
establish an official headquarters. The 
committee has agreed to establish head- 
quarters in Portland, Oregon, and rec- 
ommended purchase of a residence for 
the president in that city. Dr. L. H. 
Steinhoff, who begins the second year of 
a five-year term of office in the pres- 
ideney, will move to Portland as soon as 
a suitable home can be found. With an 
eye on further development of missions 
in Idaho and Oregon, the synodical of- 
fice will be very much in the heart of the 
mission program, 
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Dr. G. Elson Ruf, editor of THE Lu- 
THERAN and representative of the Execu- 
tive Board of the ULC, presented two 
one-hour messages on the “State of the 
Church.” Dr. Ruff preached the sermon 
at the opening session of the convention 
and addressed the laymen’s banquet on- 
“The Church in Mid-Century.” 

Members of the convention witnessed 

the ordination of Luther T. Jansen, who 
has been called as assistant pastor of Cen- 
tral Church, Seattle. His father, the Rev. 
T. A. Jansen, preached the ordination 
sermon. 
* In the closing moments of this golden 
anniversary convention a resolution was 
adopted that might well be the keynote 
upon which the history of the second 50 
years of synod could be written. The res- 
olution provided that the stewardship 
committee make a complete study of the 
so-called “Grace System” of benevolent 
giving and report back to the next con- 
vention. It would seem that there is a 
growing feeling among members of the 
synod that the apportionment system lim- 
its rather than encourages giving among 
people of our church. 

Officers elected: the Rev. Walter I. 
Eck, secretary; Mr. Gil Nordling, treas-. 
urer; the Rey. Theodore Jansen, statis- 
tician. 


Rocky Mountain Synod 
Messiah, Denver, Colo., May 9-11 
Reported by OLIVER F. WEAVER 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT subscription 
of the Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal goal was announced at the Rocky 
Mountain Synod convention. Synodical 
Chairman Leeland Soker said that some 
congregations, although not yet having 
reached their goal in individual subscrip- 
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tions, have pledged to the synod the full 


payment of their quotas. 

The Rey. Lyle C. Burns, pastor of Mes- 
siah Church, Denver, was elected synod 
president to succeed. the Rey. John W. 
Eastlack. Whether to make the presidency 
of synod a full-time position or to estab- 
lish the office of field missionary was an 
earnestly debated question at this conven- 
tion. The synod decided in favor of a 
field missionary. 

There are 17 congregations on the roll 
of the synod, three of which were or- 
ganized in 1948. Prospects for successful 
home mission work are bright on account 
of steady increase in population in the 
synod’s area: Colorado, Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, and Wyoming. 


DISPLACED PERSONS arriving in the 


PRESIDENTS 


Pastor Eastlack completes term. Succes- 
sor is Pastor Lyle Burns of Denver (left) 
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synod’s territory received considerable 
convention attention. Pastor Hugh Dow- 
ler of Laramie, Wyoming, told how he 
had been informed about the DP situa- 
tion through reading THE LUTHERAN. He 
also knew of difficulties in securing Amer- 
ican workmen for the logging industry in 
the west. 

Eventually the Laramie congregation 
secured assurances for 25 families, num- 
bering 72 displaced persons. High in the 
timber country, it was learned, many 
could be employed and provision made 
for housing them. The congregation pro- 
vided the arriving DPs with outfits for 
their new life. Others are still arriving 
and need help. The story touched the 
hearts of convention delegates, who voted 
to underwrite aid to the extent of $500 
to help the congregation outfit these new 
Americans, 

It was brought out that Colorado 
Springs, Boulder, Albuquerque and other 
congregations are also receiving and help- 
ing to re-establish DPs. 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE and Young Peo- 
ple’s Camp was underwritten by synod— 
to be held in August at Shady Brook 
Camp, near Deckers, Colo. 

Tabitha Home Director Vern Lantow 
reported on the new building and prog- 
ress of the year and discussed support of 
recipients. 

Those elected to synodical offices, in 
addition to President Burns, are: the Rev. 
Joseph W. Peterson, Canon City, vice 
president; the Rev. Milton C. Johnson, 
Colorado Springs, secretary; Mr. Oscar 
C. Samuel, Denver, treasurer; the Rey. 
Francis Daehling, Denver, statistical sec- 
retary; Dr. Robert B. Wolf, Colorado 
Springs, historical secretary; editor Rocky 
Mountain Lutheran, Oliver F. Weaver; 
to the executive committee, Pastors L. C. 
Soker, John F. Futchs, John W. Eastlack, 
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and Dr. Elmer Harner; laymen, E. H. 
Rights} John Sten, F. A. Gillice, and Dr. 
Robert E. Ehlert. 

Official representative of the ULC was 
Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of THe Lu- 
THERAN. He was given two one-hour 
periods to describe the work of the 
United Lutheran Church, and made a 
banquet address on “Lutheranism at Mid- 
Century.” 


MIDLAND COLLEGE, represented by its 
president, Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, is anx- 
iously looking toward the success of 
CHEY. Students planning to become 
pastors number 59. Apportionment of 
$1.35 per communing member was voted 
by synod. CHEY has made the whole 
Rocky Mountain area more conscious of 
the importance of Midland as its church 
college. 

Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, the new pres- 
ident of Central Seminary, reported that 
due to rigid economy and a modest bud- 
get the school year was completed with- 
out a deficit. Lack of living quarters is 
holding back enrollment. 

A high point of the convention was 
the ordination of Warren W. Pechman, 
a son of Messiah congregation, and re- 
cent graduate of Central Seminary. He 
will begin work in Willamina, Ore., for 
the Board of American Missions. Dr. 
Ruff gave the ordination sermon. 

The Rev. Alvin D. Havekost, of the 
Midwest Synod, was received as a mem- 
ber of the Rocky Mountain Synod. He 
is serving as executive secretary of the 
Colorado Council of Churches. 

The communion sermon was given by 
President John W. Eastlack and the Matin 
sermons by the Rev. John F. Futchs and 
the Rev. Howard'‘N. Bream. 

Concurrently meeting with synod were 
the Brotherhood, which elected C. A. 
Barnhart, president, Helmer Larson, vice 
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president, both of Albuquerque, and L, C. 
Gaughran, Denver, secretary-treasurer; 
also the Synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society which elected Mrs. C. C. Conger, 
of Casper, president. 

Synod voted to carry on a three months’ 
campaign to place THE LUTHERAN in 
every home of every congregation and 
appointed a special committee to. carry 
out the project. There was serious discus- 
sion of a precedent-breaking plan for 
putting the church paper in every home 
by means of a direct subsidy from the 
synodical treasury. 

Recognition of 25 years of service as 
treasurer of synod was paid to Mr. Dwight 
S. Young. 


TEXAS SYNOD 


Grace Church, Houston, May 9-!1 
Reported by JAMES F. VORKOPER 


CHEY pbiRECTOR, the Rev. F. E. Eilers, 
‘had a discouraging report on pledges for 
Christian Higher Education Year as the 
convention opened. However, before 
synod ended (in fact, at the very closing 
moments) a number of pastors indicated 
that their figures had been changed and 
the prospects were brighter for an “over- 
the-top” report. 

Some congregations were still soliciting: 
funds. $33,500 is the Texas Synod quota. 
Austin, Black Jack, Dallas, George West. | 
Harlingen, Grace, Houston, Ray Point | 
St. Luke’s, San Antonio, Swiss Alp, have} 
met or overpaid their quotas. Swiss Alp’) 
Philadelphia congregation are over b%} 
181 per cent. i 

Missions were much discussed b» 
synod. For the new Garden Oaks mis|j 
sion, favorably located lots were pur] 
chased during the sessions of synod, afte || 


an inspection tour of the area by man») 


} 
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delegates. 


Delegates to Des Moines ~ 


Elected this month by United Lutheran 
synods to attend the 1950 convention 


in Des Moines 


Clergymen 


Laymen 


INDIANA 


F. M. Hanes 

A. H. Keck 

G. Chas. Goering 
Paul J. Renz 

Paul H. Krauss 
Robert H. Heine 
Paul S. Recher 


Fernwood Ball 
C. B. Noelting 
Clarence Schust 
Mark Myers 

A. H. Rahn 

Roy Hunt 
Ernest Lembke 


MIDWEST 


Lorin Wolff 
Theodore Althof 
Fred Bloch 
Adolph Lentz 
Richard Syre 


Elmer Sasse 
Oliver Wolff 
Carl Grothen 
August Brei 
Carl Friedemann 
Carl Dumler 


MISSISSIPPI 


H. A. Wolff 


George Mori 


NOVA SCOTIA 


C. H. Whitteker 


Earl Wamboldt 


PACIFIC 


L. H. Steinhoff 
Edwin Johnson 
J. L. Cauble 

John L. Sawyer 


Alvin Randall 
Max Gehlhar 
Clarence Moore 
Elmer Hansen 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Lyle Burns 
John F. Futchs 


Eugene H. Rights 
John Sten 


TEXAS 


Lewis P. Speaker 
F. E. Eilers 


Arthur Koehler 
C. H. Warner 


The Garland Mission near 


Dallas, Dr. John H. Bennetch pastor, will 
erect a chapel soon. President Lewis P. 
Speaker reported new work that will be 
started in several places this summer. 
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STEWARDSHIP AND FINANCE were im- 
portant because synod this year and next 
faces one of its largest budgets. For 1951 
the sum will be $42,012. A balance left 
over in the current funds at the end of 
1949 was voted to aid missions, to estab- 
lish a president’s fund (looking forward 
to a full-time presidency of synod), and 
a gift was made toward the 1950 appor- 
tionment of $2,679, which was the 
amount lacking in reaching the 1949 ap- 
portionment. For 1950 the ULCA ap- 
portionment is $26,800, and it was voted 
to accept $28,512. 

Statistician August Meister reported 
the synod’s progress in the last five years. 
Gains in baptized, confirmed and com- 
muning members were 1,041, 808, and 
540 respectively. The present member- 
ship is: baptized, 9,297; confirmed, 6,755; 
and communing, 5,237. 

Mr. Erwin H. List, of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the ULCA, 
represented the church at the convention. 
The synod voted to recommend that the 
Des Moines convention of the United 
Lutheran Church shall act in favor of 
membership in the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Special efforts will be made by synod 
to secure subscriptions for THE Lu- 
THERAN in all congregations of synod. 


A PROTEST WAS SENT to the Texas sen- 
ators, the State Department, and President 
Truman in regard to a representative to 
the Vatican. 

Next year the synod will celebrate its 
100th birthday. It was organized on Lu- 
ther’s birthday, Nov. 10, 1851. 

President Speaker’s term did not ex- 
pire this year. Re-elected were Vice Pres- 
ident A. A. Hahn, Treasurer C. H. War- 
ner and Statistician August Meister. The 
Rev. Carl F. Schneider will succeed the 
Rey. Louis de Freese as secretary. 
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WITH A COLLIE 


Mrs, X gives her dog some confidential 
information about the Greene family 


I suppose you've heard, Rex, about 
‘Amy and Henry Greene, That's going to 
go kind of hard on you, isn’t iQ 

Did you think I didn’t Know about all 
those hamburger lunches you've been 
getting from Maizie? Don’t fret—maybe 
the next family that moves in will have ¢ 
cook that’s partial to collies, too. But 
you'll miss young Hank, won’t you? Won- 
der what will happen to him now that his 
parents are getting their divorcee. 

Maybe they figure that with the good 
heritage and the money they can give 
him, he’s all set for life. But they're 
wrong, Rex. Henry Allen Thomas 
Greene, UT, needs love and security and 
stability just like any other Hank or Joe 
or Betty, 


Mayse THEY FIGURED the kind of 
home-life they were giving him now 
didn’t give him much of that anyway, 
what with the constant bickering and 
nagging there was going on all the time, 
I've heard plenty of people say that when 
they've been planning their Reno trips, 

“Of course it isn’t good for the chil- 
dren to have their home broken,” they've 
said to me, “But it can’t go on like that, 
Certainly divorce is better than what we 
have now.” 

Sometimes I’ve even agreed with them, 
with a heart that was aching, Rex, But 
when one party has tried absolutely every- 
thing in his or her power to make their 
relationship a true marriage, and has 
failed, then I reckon the only place left— 
after everything has failed—is the court, 


But most of the time it isn’t like that, 
Rex, Most of the time it doesn’t seem to 
occur to these unhappy people that they 
don’t have to choose between _ what 
they've got and a divoree. A lot of them 
could make something good out of their 
marriage. 

Oh, maybe it wouldn’t be the movie- 
picture variety of a happy marriage, with 
the wife breakfasting In a glamorous 
breakfast robe purchased from the oh- 
so-wisely budgeted household money, 
and the husband, just a shade less ro- 
mantic than Gregory Peck, bringing home 
an orchid or a diamond bracelet or some 
other trinket, No, it wouldn’t be like that, 
but sull they could make a home that 
would be basically decent and good, 


You KNOW Wry they don't, Rex? Be 
cause they listen to everyone's advice ex~ 
cept God's, They can’t, seem to get 
through their heads that He's got some 
thing to say about marriage, They've for- 
gotten that they once made a solemn vow 
before His altar: “. . . for richer, for 
poorer, ull death.do us part.” They've 
forgotten about His saying: “The two are 
no longer two, but one flesh,” 

The way I see it, Rex, marriage is king 
of like a circle, If each are is to be a part 
of a cirele, they've got to have the same 
center, In marriage, too, husband ane 
wife have got to have the same center 
They can have a successful marriage i? 
they both center on the children, or 
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collecting stamps, or on a beautiful home, 
or on the wife’s comfort, or the husband’s 
convenience, or raising zinnias. So long 
as they agree on the center, the circle will 
probably hold. 

But there are circles and there are cir- 
cles, Rex. There’s the kind I make when 
I doodle—completely meaningless (ex- 
cept maybe to a psychiatrist). And then 
there’s the circle on our altar cloth in 
church, a circle of deepest significance 
because it symbolizes the eternal nature 
of God. 

Seems to me if the marriage circle is 
going to be of the greatest meaning, both 
to the parties in the marriage and to the 
rest of the world, its center has got to be 
God. When the marriage centers in God, 
then it leaves the realm of ordinary cir- 
cles, of ordinary marriages, and becomes 
a divine circle, becomes a home that has 
in it the seed for the redemption of our 
poor, sick, old world. 


I CAN SEE by your wise look, Rex, that 
what I’ve been saying doesn’t apply to 


na 
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the Greenes. Evidently you know all 
about the Man in Gray Tweed. I suppose 
it doesn’t mean much in your canine 
world, Rex, but you see, Amy Greene has 
Fallen In Love. 


Oh yes, she presumably was “in love” 
with Henry too, when she married him. 
But this is different. She has now been 
overwhelmed by a Great Passion, an Ir- 
resistible Force. Amy and the Man in 
Gray Tweed are Meant for Each Other, 

And that, Rex, throws a holy light on 
the whole sordid affair. Years of living 
together, mutual joys and sorrows, re- 
sponsibilities to young lives, solemn prom- 
ises to Almighty God—all of these are in- 
significant in the face of this Great Pas- 
sion. 

Somehow, Rex, this Great Passion, to 
which all other values must be sacrificed, 
has rather a hollow tinkle compared to 
the deep tones of First Corinthians: 
“Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not . . . doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own...” 


THe Bus CAME LATE 
ONE HOT AFTERNOON I boarded a bus at Paoli, Pennsylvania, after 


waiting about 45 minutes for it. Two of our children were with me. 
The heat and childhood anxiety about whether the bus would come made 
them impatient and uneasy. I shared their feeling on a slightly more 
dignified level, meditating on the virtues of promptness for bus companies. 

As we rode along the Lincoln Highway we soon forgot the heat 
and the waiting in the enjoyment of the ride and in observing the other 
passengers. The trip was obviously quite an adventure for one young 
couple and their small child. Our interest in them became quite keen as 
we realized they were Ukrainian DPs on their way to a new home in 
southern Pennsylvania. 

Suddenly I grew ashamed. They had been waiting for that bus four 
years. I had grown impatient at a 45-minute delay. 
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The Church Isn’t a Building 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


Bia a tS 


The church comes into existence where people gather to 


confess their faith in Jesus as their Lord and Saviour 


ONE DAY IN CAESAREA Puttiprr the 
Master held with His disciples a_ little 
conference which was to result in all the 
Christian Church has meant to the world 
these 1,900 years. Behind them lay the 
miracles of the loaves and fishes, with all 
the many ministries to the bodies of men 
during the earlier days. Ahead lay the 
supremely spiritual, heaven-opening expe- 
rience of the transfiguration, The path to 
Calvary and beyond it was now taking 
definite direction. 

The matter for discussion was opened 
up with-a question by the Leader—“Who 
do men say that the Son of man is?” The 
disciples went much about the towns and 
countryside. They heard people talking 
among themselves. They must know 
something about the popular opinion. 

They did, but the answers were varied. 
One had heard someone express the opin- 
ion that Jesus was John the Baptist. An- 
other said He was Elijah. Others thought 
He was Jeremiah, or.some other prophet. 


BUT IT WAS NOT the gossip of the roads 
and streets that was important just then, 
but the convictions in the hearts of the 
men within that little group. So the next 
question took a very definite and personal 
form—*But who say ye that I am?” There 
was no room for sidestepping that. 

Simon, the quick-tongued fisherman, 
spoke up promptly, saying, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” By 
that he meant that the Master was more 
than Jesus the man. He was the anointed 
One, the revelation of the divine. 
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THe CHURCH IS THE PROPLE 


The reply of Jesus was equally prompt 
and positive. He called Simon a blessec 
man, for he had just said something he 
could not have learned from any humar 
teacher—the kind of truth that is re 
vealed only by the divine Spirit. He hac 
made his confession and stood firm, s« 
the Master said he should be rename« 
Peter, meaning a rock, and on the sure 
ness of that confession of faith He woule!) 
build His church against which the gate 
of hell should not prevail, The chure? 
had emerged, 


THE CHURCH, THEN, was not to be} 
merely buildings and organizations, bu 
something made of people and their faith) 
The first stone of the structure was to b 
the spirit and attitude of the first man t 
stand up boldly and confess the Chris 
Now, as then, if you wish to see the res 
church, you must look past all the mate 
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rial forms and outward demonstrations, 


and see the loyalties, convictions, aspira-- 


tions, sacrifices, loves, prayers, and la- 
~ bors of which its true structure is wrought 
on the cornerstone of confession. 

The church is people, but people of a 
particular kind—those who have seen 
their way clear to declare themselves 
truly and honestly on the greatest ques- 
tion that ever confronts a human being, 
the one the Master so directly asked the 
disciples. There was no church till one 
earnest, sincere man stood forth and con- 
fessed that he saw the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

The answer to.that question has al- 
ways been what qualifies people to be- 
come true members of the true church. 
Acquire all the properties, erect all the 
buildings, write all the lists, promote all 
the movements you will. But the church 
the Master founded that day will be al- 
ways and only composed of those who 
have sought for their vision of divine 
glory, and like Simon have found it 
revealed in the Man of Galilee. That is 
the church He claimed as His own when 
He said, “On this rock I will build my 
church.” The first stone in its foundation 
was the rock of confession. 


WHY WAS THIS DISTINCTION | first 
achieved by Simon rather than John, 
whom the Master especially loved and 
who had special insight into His motives 
and meanings? Why was it not James, 
‘John’s faithful brother and also one of 
the trusted three? It must have been be- 
cause our Lord was beginning the building 
of a great temple of redemption, and its 
qualities had first to be-demonstrated by 
a man who had the nature of a rock. 
James and John were wonderful men, 
_ but they were not rocks. 

Simon was not so gentle as John, nor so 
submissive as James, but while others 
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hesitated he would speak up and take a 
bold stand. Then he would hold to it. 

He still had much to learn and master. 
He was yet to be sifted and to see his 
wrong through his tears. But his soul was 
flinty. Once tried and proved, -he would 
waver no more. He could contribute to 
the church an attitude which as the cen- 
turies passed would not soften, shift, or 
crumble. It would hold, and has con- 
tinued to hold. 

The fact that Simon was like a rock 
was the very reason he was ready to stand 
out from that timid, uncertain group, and ~ 
make his confession sure. John had an 
understanding mind, but he did not speak 
up. Just then Simon had the keenest 
sense of truth among them all. He had 
been to school to the Holy Spirit, and had 
learned that Jesus was the Christ. 


SIMON WAS ROUGH, but that was be- 
cause he was solid. He was like the bind- 
ing brickbats hidden in a wall or the re- 
inforcing steel in a section of concrete. 
Later he took on refinement, but he never 
lost his sureness and strength. Gentler 
souls could be built into the superstruc- 
ture or added for decoration. In some 
places they would have a strength of their 
own. But the qualities built into the 
foundation must be strong. 

This should give encouragement to 
many of us who have felt uncertain of 
our places in the Kingdom because we 
thought ourselves crude elements instead 
of first-rate building material. Remember 
that the refinements are not everything. 
Courage, fidelity, and dependability hold 
the structure together and keep it firm 
against the storm. Like the fisherman we 
all take on some refinement as we go 
along, but a necessity to the true church 
will always be people who are rocklike 
enough to make the great confession and 
stand by it. 
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To the assertion that on the rock of 
confession Jesus was founding His church, 
Jesus added another ringing statement. 
He said the powers of hell should not 
prevail against it. The forces of destruc- 
tion that always rage would beat against 
its walls in vain. Like the house of which 
He spoke in the Sermon on the Mount, 
it would be founded on a rock. 

It was to be indestructible because it 
was to be built of qualities that would 
withstand any length of time and any 
force of attack. Wood, fabric, or thatch 


is easily destroyed, but not rock. Against 


human loyalties force is powerless. 


CREEDS AND CUSTOMS may change. 
Names and forms of organizations may 
evolve and develop. But the true church 
remains the same kind of thing it has 
been ever since that first great day in 
Caesarea Philippi. From time to time it 
varies in size, fidelity, and impact on hu- 
man living. But it can no more change 
its nature than can a mathematical prin- 
ciple, for like a mathematical principle it 
was made true and right in the first place. 
Truth and right are not revised or im- 
proved upon, and they do not change. 

No matter what the floods of evil, the 
tides of unbelief, or the tempests of wrath 
may sweep away, the true church will 
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stand. Every Calvary to which God's peo-. 
ple are led will only strengthen and per- 
petuate it. The hard martyrdom of death 
and the harder martyrdom of scorned 
living will only give added proof that the 
strength of its purpose is like the tough- 
ness of a rock. 

Whoever dreams of destroying the true 
church dreams_in vain. When he has done 
his worst, even though every visible sign 
of the church may lie in ruins and ashes, — 
the sun will still be shining on the un-— 
scarred battlements of its understanding, — 
faith, and purpose—the fruits of its con- 
fession. 


WE ARE SOMETIMES disturbed about 
the future of the church, but we need not 
be—not the true church. Even after times 
of carelessness people always return. They 
must, because the true church meets an 
essential need of the human heart. As 
long as there are people left in the world 
there will be a path to the altar, and even 
in times when it must be in secret there 
will still be some who will find it. 

Today the powers of destruction seem 
especially severe. Some of them are dis- 
guised, unseen. But all this is temporary. 
Those who have shared the vision and 
confession of Simon know within them- 
selves that against the true church these 
forces cannot finally prevail. 


IT Is No longer now the fear of death which is my most terrible 
scourge; it is not simply that I am afraid to die, but that there is a God 
of absolute righteousness in whose presence I stand and to whose holiness 
my very existence is an affront. What troubles me now is not that I 
shall die, but that I deserve to die. The bitterness of death lies in the 
knowledge that I do not deserve to live. 

ALAN RICHARDSON in The Gospel and Modern Thought 
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TIMEPIECES — 


FOR ETERNITY 


By JOHN H. BLACKLIDGE 


A story about how long a watch will run 


Mr. Ro ttins glanced at his watch. One 
minute to 10. He pushed back his chair 
and stood. He brought his gavel down 
smartly-on the handsome blotter which 
protected the rich finish of the table. The 
drone of voices ceased. Men in expen- 
sive suits shifted their positions better to 
see and hear him. 

“It gives your chairman special pleas- 
ure to convene this annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Lifetime Cor- 
poration,” said Mr. Rollins. “Gentlemen, 
today The Lifetime Corporation is 200 
years old!” 

The applause was overpowering. Mr. 
Rollins tapped again for order. “Gentle- 
men,” he declared, “the clock is about 
to strike!” 

The murmuring stopped. An anticipa- 
tory click served as a magnet to draw 
every pair of eyes toward the object re- 
sponsible for the sound. The clock had 
been made long ago by a Rollins an- 
cestor. Its grandfatherly frame filled a 
corner of the room and its influence 
reached out to dominate the expectant 
company about the table. 

Throatily it intoned the hour. One. 
For the money. Two. For the show. 
Three. To make ready. Four. To go (on 
forever, the directors took it for granted). 
Five. Six. Seven. (Better than heaven.) 
Eight. Nine. Ten. (Again and again.) 


AS THE FINAL REVERBERATION of the 
tenth tone died away the men clapped 
their hands once more. They were proud 
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“WHat ABOUT DIVIDENDS?” 


of their master craftsmanship in clocks 
and watches. Not for nothing did they 
have for their slogan: “Timepieces for 
Eternity.” , 

Mr. Rollins brought his gavel down 
once more. “I now call upon the treas- 
urer, Mr. Higbee, to bring us the annual 
financial report. Mr. Higbee.” 

“Briefly,” said Mr. Higbee, “our posi- 
tion is as follows: Our sales for the fiscal 
year amounted to $10 million. Our net 
income was $1,106,700.” 

“What about dividends?” 
Harter. 

“On our preferred stock they were $5 
per share—$250,000. On our common 
stock they were $1 per share—$400,000. 
And $456,700 was carried to earned sur- 
plus. I am glad to be able to present 
this report.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Higbee.” 
said Mr. Rollins. “It is extremely gratify- 
ing, gentlemen, to realize that The Life- 


asked Mr. 
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time Corporation is enjoying such un-— 


precedented prosperity. Now then, how 
do we receive Higbee’s splendid report?” 


THIS TIME THE directors clapped with 
such lack of restraint that from beneath 
shirt cuffs a dozen wrists could be seen 
to burgeon, with Lifetime watches. 

“Ah, yes, in the face of news such as 
this we're bound to be happy.” Mr. 
Rollins beamed around the circle of faces. 
“And, having had such good fortune at 
the hands of our treasurer, naturally we 
turn with keen expectation to the report 
of Mr. Foley. Mr. Foley is, as we all 
know, something of a wizard at predict- 
ing what will be the effect of world trends 
upon our business prospects. He has been 
supplying us for the last 17 years with 
the type of predictions which has made 
The Lifetime Corporation the acknowl- 
edged leader in its field. Mr. Foley.” 

“Timepieces for Eternity,” began 
Mr. Foley, in a slow, rhythmic cadence. 
He spoke as if he were the narrator in a 
play, standing between the curtain and 
the footlights, announcing to the audi- 
ence the topic for their evening’s be- 
witchment. 

“Let me say, first of all, that it does 
look like another great year for The Life- 
time Corporation. We will definitely hold 
our own in respect to civilian consump- 
tion of clocks and watches. And it looks 
as if we're in for some very encouraging 
orders for timing mechanisms of various 
sorts from governments all around the 
world. A considerable slice of this will 
be of a military nature, of course. 


“BuT THERE IS something else I would 
like to mention,” Mr. Foley went on with 
some hesitancy, “if Mr. Rollins will per- 
mit me. I’ve been talking with old Dr. 
Neustadt in our research department. 
You recall how fortunate we were to 
snap up Neustadt when he landed here 
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as a political refugee in 1934. When it 
comes to timepieces he knows everything 
the other Lifetime scientists know, and a 
lot more. In addition to being a scientist 
he seems to be interested in religion. Let 
me repeat something from a conversa- 
tion of ours a couple of weeks ago. 

“I had dropped in at the laboratory,” 
continued Mr. Foley, “to talk with him. 
I always do, in preparation for these an- 
nual meetings. But this time it was dif- 
ferent. While Doc seemed enthusiastic 
enough over our 200th birthday, he talked 
a lot about something else.” 


'Mr. Rotuins wore a puzzled expres- 
sion as he regarded Mr. Foley. ‘What is 
the need,” he questioned softly, “of going 
into long-winded discussion of what Dr. — 
Neustadt thinks about in his spare time?” 
But since most of the other men were 
leaning forward awaiting what Mr. Foley 
would say, Mr. Rollins decided to give 
him a free hand. 

“What Doc calls ‘matter,’ the stuff of 
which the universe is composed,” said 
Mr. Foley, “has been around a long time. 
It may have existed as long as, say, 200 
million million years. But, the length of 
time that it has existed is not the most 
important point. We've always thought 
of the universe as just being here, always. 
A little like this table perhaps.” He 
smiled and rapped his knuckles on the 
table. 

“Well, hasn’t it?” asked Mr. Haster. 

“No. That's the point. Doc claims 
the universe was created. It’s not known 
just how.” 

“How does that concern us?” asked 
Mr. Erickson. | 

“In this way. If the universe were 
once not here and now is here, could 
there not come a time when the universe 
would once again be not here?” 

Mr. Rollins had reluctantly been turn— 
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- ing over this information in his mind. He 
dimly remembered something like this 
_ from Sunday school days. “You mean 
the world might come to an end?” 


“IT DEPENDS on how you mean that. 
According to what Doc calls the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, the universe is 
running down. He says that astronomy 
shows that the physical universe is pass- 
ing away through the process of radia- 
tion. Let’s put it this way. Look at the 
clock. (Every pair of eyes riveted on the 
towering timepiece.) In order for it to 
keep time what must happen?” 

“Silly question,” observed Mr. Erick- 
son. “It must be wound, of course.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mr. Foley. “And 
if it is not wound, what will happen?” 

“Oh, come now!” 

“Yes, yes, it’s all evident in the case 
of the clock. So easy to see. It does seem 
silly to talk about it,” admitted Mr. Foley. 
“But do you realize that the universe it- 
self can be compared to a clock? We 
might say that long ago the universe was 
wound up, like a timepiece. It was wound 
tightly enough to run a long time. But 
apparently not forever. And there will 
come a time when the universe will run 
down.” 

“What about The Lifetime Corpora- 
tion?” demanded Mr. Rollins. 

“As the name implies,” declared Mr. 
Foley. “For a lifetime—only.” 

“Double-talk,” rasped Mr. Rollins. 
“Whatever do you mean by that?” 

“Well, Doc doesn’t mean that it will 
last just for my lifetime, or yours, or 
anyone’s in this room. But that does not 
mean eternity. What we call ‘time’ may 
be just a convenient way to measure what 
goes on in the universe. Doc says that all 
the evidence seems to point to a creative 
force. He thinks it ought to be called 
God, who created the universe out of 
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nothing. This force is letting it run down 


_ through a period we call ‘time,’ and, 


finally, will allow it to come to an end. 
After that, there may be no more time 
at all!” 

“No more time at all!” ejaculated Mr. 
Rollins. For one who made his living 
buying and selling that commodity, this 
was heresy!. 

“That’s about it,” rejoined Mr. Foley. 
“Doc says that he gets a little amused. at 
our slogan: “Timepieces for Eternity.’ ” 

“What about the people?” Mr. Rollins 
was insistent. “My son, and his son, and 
everybody later on? If it’s all coming to 
an end what does anybody have to look 
forward to?” 

“There are rumors of Heaven, you 
know, as well as Hell,” Mr. Foley sug- 
gested. 


THE DIRECTORS’ had become so ab- 
sorbed in their discussion that they had 
failed to notice that the merchandise in 
which they dealt had been slipping 
steadily by. But the striking of the clock 
brought them back to what they con- 
sidered reality. 

“Hmph. Eleven o’clock,” announced 
Mr. Rollins needlessly. He banged the 
blotter. “Gentlemen, thank you for your 
participation. The meeting is adjourned.” 

The men rose and filed out of the room. 
Mr. Rollins collared Mr. Foley in the hall. 
The chairman of the board of The Life- 
time Corporation announced, “After this, 
Mr. Foley, when you make your little 
calls on Dr. Neustadt, don’t get drawn 
into such unnecessary discussions. He’s a 
little confused. All his experiences as a 
refugee, you know. Don’t waste time 
talking with him about things that don’t 
concern our business. When you’re mak- 
ing your predictions to the Board of Di- 
rectors, for heaven’s sake, stick to Life- 
time clocks and watches.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


MEETING-PLACE OF GOD AND MAN 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 26:1—27:21 


THIS WEEK WE CONTINUE our analysis 
of the details of the tabernacle and its 
furnishings, the blueprint of which we 
sketched last week on the basis of Chap- 
ter 25. It deals with the ark, table of 
showbread, and lampstand. Now we shall 
note further specifications of the pattern 
revealed to Moses. 

Since Chapters 26 and 27 treat mainly 
of the sanctuary and its altar. we propose 
_ to combine them in our study this week. 
Students who have access to Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible would do welt to 
note the detailed description and illustra- 
tion of the tabernacle given in that work 
(Volume IV, pages 653-658). 


ALL THE DESIGNS and dimensions of 
the sanctuary or dwelling, as the Hebrew 
term denotes it, are to be kept perfect in 
accordance with the model shown to 
Moses in the mount. The sanctuary 
proper is to be 45 feet long, 15 feet wide 
and 15 feet high. It is of interest to note 
that the dimensions of Solomon’s Tem- 
ple were twice those of the tabernacle 
(I Kings 6:1, 2). 

In the tabernacle are to be two rooms, 
the outer or holy place, measuring 30 x 
15 feet; and the inner shrine, or Holy of 
Holies, 15 x 15 x 15. 

Four series or layers of curtains are to 
cover the framework of the building. The 
first is to be the under-covering, made of 
10 curtains of equal dimensions skillfully 
prepared from the very finest materials 
of richly colored tapestry by the most 
highly trained designer and sewed to- 
gether in two sets of five each. 
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Spread over the first covering is to be 
the second layer or covering, consisting 
of 11 curtains of equal dimensions less 
skillfully prepared from goat’s hair (7- 
13) and bound by loops and bronze clasps 
instead of. gold. The third covering is to 
be of heavy leather, “rams’ skins dyed 
red,” and the fourth or outer covering 
of* heavy skins to protect against storms 
and possibly bright sunlight (verse 14). 


THE FRAMEWORK of the tabernacle 
proper is to consist of acacia boards set 
upright, all of equal dimensions, 20 in 
number on either side, south and north, 
and six on the west, with supporting but- 
tresses. These boards are to be joined 
together, set in sockets of silver, and 
bound by bars of wood overlaid with 
gold (15-30). 

Of particular import is “the veil” 
(verse 31), which is to be made of the 
finest cloth, “blue and purple and scarlet 
and fine twined linen,” and adorned with 
cherubic figures by a skilled weaver or 
designer. This veil, supported by hooks 
of gold on four upright boards overlaid 
with gold, is to stand between and sep- 
arate the holy place or outer room from 
the Holy of Holies or inner shrine. Within 
the veil is to stand the ark of the testi- 
mony containing the two tables of stone 
inscribed with the ten commandments and 
having as its covering the mercy-seat 
(32-34). 

This veil, the Hebrew root word for 
which means “to shut off,” precluded the 
approach of the people into the presence 
of God by reason of sin. However, once 
each year, on “the day of the atonement,” 
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the high priest went alone behind the 
veil into the Holy of Holies to offer sac- 
rifices for his own sins and those of the 
people (Hebrews 9:7-12). 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT that when our Lord 
died on the cross for the sins -of the 
world, “the veil of the temple was rent in 
two from the top to the bottom” (Mat- 
thew 27:51), thereby providing direct 
access into the presence of God. 

For the door of the tent or dwelling a 
“screen” is to be prepared of the same 
materials as those of the veil but made 
with ‘less technical skill. It is to be sup- 
ported by sockets of bronze rather than 
of silver (36-37). 

The altar of burnt offering, also a very 
significant part of the sanctuary, is to be 
set up inside the’ court, midway between 
the outer entrance and the door of the 
tabernacle. It is to be a hollow chest of 
acacia wood, designed according to spe- 
cifications, 7/2 feet square and 41% feet 
high. Evidently it is to be filled with 
earth in keeping with the regulations set 
forth in Exodus 20:24. 

One of the most striking and important 
features of the altar is its horns, which 
are to be set up at each corner and made 
an inseparable part of the altar. Archae- 
ologists have discovered altars with horns 
used by peoples other than Hebrews, so 
it was a very ancient feature. It probably 
derives from the practice of setting up the 
horns of animals slain in sacrifice. — 

Persons accused of crime may find 
refuge by laying hold of the horns of the 
altar (I Kings 1:50). It is to the horns 
that the blood of the sacrificial animal is 
applied (Leviticus 4:25). 


ALL THE VESSELS of the altar for use in 
connection with the sacrifices, such as 
pots, shovels, and firepans, are to be made 
of bronze (27:3). A bronze grating is 
also indicated, though its function is not 
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made clear (verse 4). The ledge about 
the altar is probably intended as a step 
on which the officiating priest is to stand 
(verse 5). Staves overlaid with bronze 
are to be used to support and also to trans- 
port the altar (verse 7). Light in weight, 
it could be readily removed (verse 8). 

Round about -the tabernacle is to be a 
large uncovered court measuring 150 feet 
long and 75 feet wide, enclosed on all 
sides by curtains of fine linen (9-19). This 
outer court is to be open to all worshipers. 
Its position is to be east and west, with a 
screened entrance on the east side. 

For the light which is to be kept con- 


stantly burning in the tabernacle pure 


olive oil is to be secured by pounding the 
olives in a mortar rather than by squeez- 
ing them in a press (verse 20). The' re- 
sponsibility for the perpetual care of, the 
lamp is laid on Aaron and his sons “who 
are to preserve unto their people the light 
of revelation (see Leviticus 24: 2) a 
The “tent of meeting” (verse 21) is 
the same as the tabernacle or the tent of 


‘the testimony (see- Numbers 9:15). In 


the King James’ Version, however, it is 
incorrectly rendered “the tabernacle of 


-the congregation.” Basic in the concept 


is Jehovah’s meeting with ‘his’ people. 

Originally, the tabernacle was the sim- 
ple tent of meeting which Moses pitched 
outside the camp (see Exodus 33:7). 
When Israel came into Canaan a taber- 
nacle was set up in Shiloh where it re- 
mained for some time (see Joshua 18:1; 
Judges 21:19). Evidently it was later re- - 
moved to Nob (I Samuel 21:1), still later 
to Gibeon (I Chronicles 21:29). 

When Solomon built the temple in 
Jerusalem, the furnishings and functions 
of the tabernacle were transferred to the 
more permanent structure. During the 
early years it served admirably the prim- 
itive “church in the wilderness” as the 
place of meeting for God-and his people. 
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a Personal | Proble 


Race prejudice 

Qussrion: A short time ago I was the 
leading lady in a play in which the leading 
man was Jewish. I was unaware of his re- 
ligion, and that was immaterial, for I was 
reared to regard people for what they are 
rather than because of their race or religion, 
In time my husband and I met this man’s 
wife, and we found her a cultured, charming 
person, Liking them, as we did, we decided 
to invite them to our home and have them 
meet some of our friends, 

We had 16 people, and the evening was 
a success. Our friends seemed to like them 
too, After the party a number of-our friends 
told me not to invite them again if I were 
having Jews at the same time, T was stunned, 
They argued that the event had lowered us 
in the eyes of our friends, 1 cited the golden 
tale, and pointed out the outcomes of race 
prejudice, narrow-mindedness, and self 
righteousness, None of my words had any 
effect. They had their ideas, They granted 
that it is all right to invite Jews, but not 
along with Protestants—“it's not a good 
policy.” 

I shall invite whom I please. My husband 
agrees that one’s race makes no difference 
if he is refined, intelligent, and cultured, 
and we enjoy his company, But how shall | 
handle my friends? Is there any way to 
bring them around to a more generous view- 
point? Shall U invite my Jewish and Prot- 
estant friends at the same time? I don’t want 
to hurt my Jewish friends in any way—l 
don’t think they would want to come if they 
knew how some of my Christian friends feel. 


attitude toward other 
races is commendable—thoroughly Chris- 
tian, Don't lower your standards, You 
must be true to your best self. 

But when faced by such disturbing 
dilemmas, one must try to see and appre- 
ciate the viewpoints of others-—even if 
they are no more than prejudices, Your 
Gentile friends are wrong. Their atti- 
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tudes are the results of non-Christian in- 
fluences, prejudices, examples, and per- 
haps even teaching, Prejudice-ridden per- 
sons actually are more to be pitied than 
condemned, But a thinking individual 
cannot surrender to the bias and emo- 
tional thinking of his friends. 

Keep up the friendship with your newly 
found Jewish associates—there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t, But, while hold- 
ing on to your principles, you can deal 
with the ugly facts realistically, still 

hoping, praying, and working for a 
change of sentiment. 

It is a general rule that in social life 
we try to bring together groups of people 
who are compatible, “Betty and Bob will 
fit with Susan and John, and with Marie 
and Harry—it wouldn't do to have them 
with Perrys and Browns.” Why not fol- 
low this principle? Invite the Jewish 
couple along with those of your other 
friends who are mature, who have a gen- 
erous attitude. Try to be sure that your 
group will be as appropriate and com- 
patible as possible, 

Don’t alienate your less cosmopolitan 
associates—invite them into Gentile com- 
pany. Have a few pieces of literature, 
such as Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 85, 
The Races of Mankind, lying in con- 
spicuous places—in the hope that they 
may pick them up. If the subject comes 
up, Or you can pleasantly maneuver your 
group into a discussion, talk it over with 
them informally and cordially, but not at 
length. Keep it all very pleasant, and 
switch to another topic before it becomes 
irritating, Variations of this sort of treat- 
ment from time to time may lead some 
of your old friends to become suspicious 
or skeptical of their feelings. That will be 
a beginning of progress—small but sig- 
nificant, —EARL S. RUDISILL 

Letters regarding problems to be considered on 
this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisill at 1228 
Spruce St, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Sin Is the First Fact 
Christianity and History. By Herbert Butterfield, Scribners. 146 pages. $2.75. 
The underlying fact of history is the sinfulness of man, That, in a word, is the basis 


of Butterfield’s scholarly and provocative book. 


The author, a professor in Cambridge 


University and an active Methodist layman, is convinced that history makes clear the fact 


that there is no hope aside from Christianity, 


This does not mean that Christianity must save the present order, for Christianity is 


like a leaven in any social and economic or- 


der, All through the past two thousand years , 


the quiet influence of the church and of its 
ministers has been a very great influence. 
It is impossible to measure the vast differ- 
ence that ordinary Christian piety has made 
to the past two thousand years, but we shall 
have some inkling of that difference if the 
world continues in what the author terms 
its present drift toward paganism, 

Professor Butterfield stresses the truth that 
each generation exists for the glory of God. 
One of the most dangerous things in life 
is to subordinate human personality to pro- 
duction, to the state, to anything but the 
glory of God, Fascinating is the author's 
view that in history each generation is an 
end in itself—a world of people existing in 
their own right, The forefathers did not 
exist, contrary to general opinion, in order 
to make possible our world. Butterfield’s 
view is in line with the thought of the great 
historian Ranke that each generation is 
equidistant from eternity, 

The book is not exactly easy reading, but 
the person who goes through its 146 pages 
is amply rewarded. It is no wonder that 
The London Times called the book “the 
most outstanding pronouncement on the 
meaning of history made by a professional 
historian) in’ England since ~ Acton’s  in- 
augural,” 

It is obvious that the author is a skilled 
historian—also that he is an outspoken 
Christian. No one but a Christian could 
insist, as he does, that one of the funda- 
mental differences between people is the 
question whether or not they believe in God, 

for on that depends their entire interpreta- 
tion of the universe. Jesus on Good Friday 
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broke the wall that sin erected between God 
and man. In our materialism we have thick- 
ened that screen, The great deficiency of our 
time is our failure to recognize completely 
the portentous character of human sin. If 
we do that, and if we hold fast to Christ, 
then even death by an H-bomb is no more 
to be feared than death on the road. 
Chicago Seminary ARMIN G. WENG 


The Jesus of History 

Jesus. By Martin Dibelius. Translated by 
C. B. Hedrick and F. C. Grant. Westminster. 
160 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a book by an eminent German 
New Testament scholar, who for 33 years 
occupied the chair of New Testament at the 
University of Heidelberg. His. excellent 
works, some of them translated into English, 
have put the author in the forefront of New 
Testament scholars. Before his death in 1947 


he had distinguished himself particularly in _ 


the field of form criticism. To English read- 
ers perhaps his books, From Tradition to 
Gospel (1935), and The Message of Jesus 
Christ (1939), are now most familiar. 

In 1939 the present book appeared in 
German, The translation of this volume was 
begun by Prof. Charles Hedrick, late of 
Berkeley Divinity School; and completed by 
Prof. Frederick C. Grant of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The book deals with a scientific treatment 
of Jesus as he appears today on the basis 
of historical research. The author does not 
aim to answer the crucial question of Chris- 
tianity—whether God revealed himself. in 
Jesus Christ. This, he asserts, lies outside 
the bounds of historical science and can only 
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be answered by faith. However, the author 
attempts to give the reader a presentation, 
on the basis of the most up-to-date historical 
scholarship, to acquaint him more fully 
with the historical Jesus. 

The reader will find much new light shed 
on the methods of New Testament scholar- 
ship as the author sifts the historical value 
of Jesus’ words and acts. The canons of this 
criticism are the search for the actual words 
and intentions of Jesus, apart from their 
later embellishments by the faith of the 
church. From this investigation emerges a 
Jesus whose principal mission is the procla- 
mation of the Kingdom of God. His healing 
and his teaching are not in themselves the 
warranty of this Kingdom, but they signify 
its promise, “they prove that it is on the way, 
that God, through the One whom he has 
sent, is already permitting the splendor of 
this Kingdom to shine out here and there.” 

Dr. Dibelius insists that Jesus had no pro- 
gram for the reform of this world, but that 
what he makes man see in the form of heal- 
ing and encouragement, criticism or promise 
“ig not the Kingdom but the signs of this 
Kingdom,” and that he himself is the only 
sign of the Kingdom vouchsafed to man. 

The reader of this book will come to 
grips with the implications of research car- 
ried forward by the quest to ascertain the 
historical versus the Jesus of faith. He wil! 
become aware both of the contribution and 
the limitation of this approach. This little 
book will challenge him not only by what 
can be historically asserted about Jesus but 
also by what cannot be asserted and beyond 
which the historical search cannot go. 

The Christian is challenged to emulate 
the faith of Jesus which refuses to be disil- 
lusioned by the world. He will be conscious, 
however, that his faith is not only grounded 
upon emulation of the heroism of Jesus’ faith 
(in this most of us would fall far short) but 
upon faith in the person of Jesus Christ. He 
will be comforted to know that no historical 
criticism can either prove or disprove his 
own response in faith to the story which the 
Gospels relate. R. R. Syre 

Fremont, Nebr. 
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Getting Rid of Fears 

The Religion of a Sound Mind. By R. Lofton 
Hudson. Broadman Press. 117 pages. $1.50. 

This is @ book of 10 sermons, but not just 
another book of sermons. The author’s 
theme is “For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind” (II Timothy 1:7). 
He rejects the emotionalism which makes 
fanatics, cranks, and screwballs out of peo- 
ple, and seeks to show that true interpreta- 
tion of Jesus and his teaching leads to peace, 
poise, Soundness of mind, warmth of spirit. 

The author does not waste any time dis- 
cussing or condemning the obvious sins. 
Rather he examines the source of men’s 
actions and their motivation. The sermons 
deal with worry, its causes, its cures. Pride, 


jealousy and anger are each topics for a _ 


sermon. Each sermon suggests teaching of 
Jesus and the Bible that are helpful for over- 


coming these sins. The sermons “How to Be — 
Happy” and “Growing Old Gracefully” are 


simple applications of Christian faith. 
Without “preaching” or “exhortation” the 


author seems to hold a mirror before the — 


soul, wherein the reader may see himself. — 


It is the truth which the author quietly holds 


before the reader which makes these mes- 


sages effective. 
The. illustrations are particularly good. 
The book should prove useful for inspira- 


tional reading, for sermon thoughts, and — 


would be particularly good as a foundation 
for discussion in group therapy. 
Jamaica, N. Y. WALTER COWEN ' 


Doing Things Right 

Arranging Church Flowers. By Ina Jones. 
Banks Upshaw. 112 pages. $1.75. 

This is a practical manual for the use of 
the flower committee in  non-liturgical 
churches. There is an index to aid in ready 
reference for specific problems. The author 
writes from a background of 15 years’ study 
and experience in this sort of work and pre- 
sents a great wealth of detail. However, her 
style is sometimes as florid as her subject 
matter. Numerous illustrations and sketches 
are used to supplement the discussion. 
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SWEDEN: Uppsala. May 7.—ArcuaisHor 
YNGVE BrRILIOTH arrived in Uppsala on May 
2. The next day he took his seat in the 
diocesan board, and today he is to preach 
in the cathedral, the crown prince and rep- 
resentatives of the government being present, 

The retiring archbishop, Erling Eidem, 
celebrated his 70th birthday on April. 23, 
He was addressed by a host of visitors. Dep- 
utations expressing their warm gratitude for 
his service in the Church of Sweden con- 
tinued to arrive during the whole week un- 
til his last day as archbishop April 30. 

The clergy from the archdiocese came, 
representatives from the established Lu- 
theran churches of Finland, Denmark, and 
Norway, representatives from universities 
and secular authorities, from innumerable 
boards and organizations. 

Archbishop Eidem is the first Swedish 
archbishop to retire since the Catholic Jacob 
Ulfsson in the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. Some archbishops have wanted to re- 
tire on account of age but the government 
has refused. The regulations making the re- 
tirement of Swedish bishops normal at 70 
are but a few years old. 

Election of a successor of Brilioth as 
bishop of Vaxjo took place May 3. The 
government will have to choose between 
Dean Elis Malmestrom of Gothenburg, Prof. 
Dick Helander of Uppsala, and Associate 
Professor Gustaf Adolf Danell of Uppsala. 
Malmestrom, 54, represents a broadminded 
piety with great cultural interests. He and 
Helander, 53, had previously been nom- 
inated as candidates to bishoprics. Malme- 
strom has always been a pastor, serving in 
various places. Helander was formerly a 
pastor at Lund, and after that became di- 
rector of the deaconess house, Ersta, in 
Stockholm. Finally he was a professor of 
“practical theology” (homiletics and cate- 
chetics) at Uppsala. 

The third nominee, G. A. Danell, 41, will 
certainly not be chosen this time. But he 
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may return as a candidate, being an out- 
standing leader among the young high- 
church clergy. He is the son of the late 
bishop of Skara, has served as a pastor for 
some years, is now teaching Interpretation 
of the Bible at Uppsala University. 


WHILE DISCUSSIONS On better political and 
economic co-operation between Sweden and 
its neighbor countries do not proceed very 
quickly to significant results, our spiritual 
unity is deeply felt and experienced, On 
April 29 | attended the closing session of a 
school where this unity is emphasized, 

Nordiska Folkhegskolan (the Nordic peo- 
ple’s college) at Kungalv near Gothenburg 
was founded only three years ago. It is filled 
to capacity with young people in the 20's 
from Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Norway, 
Iceland, and. the Faro Islands, The flags 
from these six countries of the North, all 
with a large cross as only symbol, streamed 
to the wind outside the yellow wooden 
house on its historical site, 

The great Dane, N. F. S. Grundtvig, along 
with Soren Kierkegaard, the most outstand- 
ing Danish spiritual leader of the 19th cen- 
tury, criticized sharply the Latin school of 
his age. He wanted a national school, free 
from compulsions and examinations, Others 
helped to start schools according to his ideas, 
and the movement of voluntary “people's 
colleges” spread to Sweden and Norway. 

The spirit of Grundtvig reigns in the 
Kungalv school, Social education is in the 
center, Much emphasis is given to literature 
and communication in the native language, 
but also to knowledge of the other Nordic 
countries, Courses in religion are not com- 
pulsory, but a Christian spirit is expressed 
especially in the songs, 

At the closing session a Finnish consul 
presented to the school a grant from the 
Finnish government, Grants come also from 
other governments. But they are insuf- 
ficient, and the school depends heavily on 
voluntary contributions, 

The Kungalv school is a seed from which 
deeper unity on a Christian basis between 
our Northern neighbor countries can grow, 

—STEN RODHE 
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CAMPUS 


President Keisler 


New Seminary Heads Begin Service 


President Dressler 


Following their election as presidents of Central and 
Northwestern seminaries, respectively (see THE LUTHERAN, 
May 24), Dr. E. Bryan Keisler and Dr. Jonas H. Dressler 
will soon be inaugurated in their new positions. 

Dr. Keisler, of course, is no stranger to his post. Although 


he is the president of Cen- 
tral Seminary, he’s been act- 
ing president since 1949. 

A native of South ,Caro- 
lina, Dr. Keisler is a grad- 
uate of Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege and Southern Seminary. 
He holds the degree of doc- 
tor of sacred theology from 
Temple University. Lenoir 
Rhyne conferred upon him 
the D.D. degree. 

Prior to accepting a call 
to the seminary faculty in 
1947 (to teach practical the- 
ology) he had served pas- 
torates in Savannah, Ga., 
Newberry, S. C., and was 
field missionary in Florida 
for three years. He had been 
on the faculty of Newberry 
(part time) and Carthage 
colleges before going to 
Central Seminary. 
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Dr. Dressler is a native 
of Rome, New York, 
graduated from Wittenberg 
College and Chicago Semi- 
nary (1916), 
pastor of a Racine (Atone- 
ment) congregation from 
1916 until 1925. In the fall 
of °25, he accepted a call to 
the Northwestern faculty as 


was 


and served as 


professor of practical the- 
ology and served in. that 


capacity until his election to 
the presidency May 11. He 
succeeds Dr. Paul H. Roth, 
who has been named pres- 
ident emeritus. 

A second change in the 
Northwestern Seminary fac- 
ulty is the election of Dr. 
James J. Raun, professor of 
systematic theology since °38 
to the deanship of the in- 
stitution. A native of Den- 
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Dean Raun 


mark, Dr. Raun is a grad- 
uate of Midland College and 
Central (then Western) 
Seminary, holds degrees 
from Nebraska (MA) and 
Chicago (Ph.D) universities. 
In 1921, he began a five- 
year service as ULCA mis- 
sionary to India, became 
dean of men at Midland in 


1927. In 1930, he served as 
dean at Central Seminary, 
held that post until 1933 


when he accepted a call to 
St. Mark’s Chureh, San 
Francisco, Calif. In 1938, he 
was called to be professor of 
systematic theology and mis- 
sions at Northwestern, 


Better'n Boys 

Co-eds earn better grades 
than male students in studies 
at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, O., a recent sur- 
vey shows. 

A check of group grades 
for the first semester of 
1949-50 and the second se- 
mester of 1948-49, which in- 
cluded reports on more than 
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1,000 students for the two 
semesters, shows that the 
girls earned a grade point 
average of 2.623, while the 
men earned a grade average 
of 2.464. A grade of 2.0 is 
ac G@" and"a3.0\is a “‘B” at 
Wittenberg. 

There is no appreciable 
difference between grades of 
fraternity and non-fraternity 
men or sorority and non- 
sorority co-eds. 

Fraternity men earned an 
average of 2.5 the first 
semester of 1949-50 and 
non-fraternity men earned 
average grades of 2.438. 
sorority co-eds earned aver- 
age grades of 2.689 for the 
same period, while non- 
sorority co-eds earned aver- 
age grades of 2.552. 


Wagner's BT School 


Wagner College has leased 
property in Stapleton, Staten 


/ 
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etty Lou Dinger, of Pitts- 
urgh, was Gettysburg Col- 
‘Hlege's May Queen at the an- 
lnual ceremonies held as a 
‘Feature of the 25th annual 
" weekend earlier this 


Briefly Speaking 


Listeners to Arthur Godfrey’s Talent Scout show 
over CBS last week heard him report a “classified” 
from a Tampa, Florida, church bulletin: “WANTED: 
Men, women and children to occupy slightly used 
pews on Sunday morning.” 


The Marcus Warden family of Kenedy, Texas, 
have been saving pennies for three years in order 
to swell the building fund of St. Matthew's Church. 
Early this month they presented Pastor Emmanuel 
Rowoldt with nearly 35,000 one-cent coins! 


Much-traveled Mark Otterbein, Parish and Church 
School Board staff secretary, was recently accosted 
by a young Philadelphia Luther Leaguer, obviously 
unaware of the pastor’s duties which carried him 
around the United Lutheran Church. “I don’t see 
why you can’t get a church,” said the youngster 
seriously. “I’ve heard you preach a couple times.” 

When councilmen of Vinemont (Pa.) Church 
began to solicit members for the congregation's 
$465 CHEY quota, they started out with a $100 
advance gift from the Luther League. 


Three physicians have come from St. John’s (Jersey 
Shore, Pa.) parsonage, all of them sons of ministers 
occupying the home at different times. They include: 
Dr. Robert U. Cooper, prominent Washington, D. C., 
surgeon; Dr. Orville Fitzgerald, Danville (Pa.) State 
Hospital psychiatrist; and Dr. Park W. Huntington, 
Jr., interne at Delaware Hospital, Wilmington. 

North Carolina Methodists recently disqualified 
“any person who drinks liquor, or votes to legalize 
liquor, or in any other manner supports the liquor 
traffic . . ."' from holding any office or place of 
leadership in the Methodist Church. A visiting 
bishop from Ohio advised the group to ‘show 
people how to be happy without drink. Some 
drys,"" he added, "haven't been happy since their 
first pair of roller skates." 


A Baptist clergyman was uncertain about accepting 
a call to a New England congregation that was weak 
in numbers and in finances, so went to the Trappist 
Abbey of Our Lady of the Valléy (a Roman Catholic 
monastery in Cumberland, R. I.) to make his decision. 
After three days at the spiritual retreat, he returned 
to accept the call. 


Island, for use as an Insti- 
tute of ‘Business Technique, 
to be opened this September. 

Except for the extension 
courses now offered at Hal- 
ioran Hospital, this will be 
the first time classrooms for 
Wagner courses have been 
located away from the 
Grymes Hill campus. 

With eight classrooms and 
office space, the new build- 
ing has been leased for three 
years. 

The Salvatore Baccaloni 
Scholarship in Music has 
been established at Wagner 
in honor of the Metropoli- 
ian Opera basso. It will be 
awarded annually to a fresh- 
man who intends to major 
in music. 


No Turnips Here! 

“What do you want— 
blood?” a current rather sar- 
castic collegiate expression 
has been transformed into 
the battle cry-of students on 


Gettysburg College campus. 


= 


Last week a Red Cross 
mobile blood-receiving unit 
from Washington, D. Cy ar- 
rived in Gettysburg, Pa. to 
transform the Student Chris- 
tian building into a tem- 
porary hospital in which ap- 
proximately 300 pints of stu- 
dent blood were collected, 
The blood donated will be 
distributed to needy cases in 
civilian and veteran hos- 
pitals in the Washington, 
D. C., district. 

Gettysburg College is the 
first in the nation to make 
such an offer to the Red 
Cross, 


TLC Commencement 

Commencement 
for Texas Lutheran College 
seniors were held May 28- 
29, Baccalaureate 
were highlighted by a. ser- 
mon by the Rev. Theodore 
R. Streng, St. Paul’s Church, 
Brenham, Texas, The com- 
mencement speaker was Dr. 
Edwin H. Rian, 
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Miss Signe E, Larson, deaf mute artist of Lindsborg, Kan, beside 
her painting of Christ which will be used as the symbol for the 
Lutheran Youth Conference at Wittenberg College June 9-11 
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masterpiece, 


ident of Trinity University, 
San Antonio. 

Twenty-six received diplo- 
mas from President William 
F. Kraushaar, 


Deaf Mute Artist 

A painting of Christ, for 
which Martin Luther is 
partly responsible, will come 
back this summer to Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, 
Ohio—An institution named 
for the old German univer- 
sity where Luther taught and 
a college supported by the 
chureh he founded, 

The work was done by a 
deaf mute artist, Signe E, 
Larson, after a clergyman 
had seen her etching of Lu- 
ther and realized it was a 
Miss Larson 
was asked to do the head of 
Christ and to present Him 
as a strong individual, much 
as she had Luther, She did, 
and the work is now hailed 
as one of the finest ever 
done, Not long after it was 
completed the work was 
shown in an exhibit of re- 
ligious art in Madras, India, 
and is now known in all 
parts of the world, Eighteen 
oils of it have been painted 
for churches, colleges and 
homes, 

Wittenberg students spon- 
soring the June 911 meet. 
ing have received special 
permission from Miss Lar- 
son to use the painting on 
their literature in connection 
with the conference, 

More than S00 youths 
from the five synods which 
give support to Wittenberg 
are expected to attend the 
conference, Its theme is 
“Christ Challenges Youth.’ 
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MARYLAND 
Trinity to Open Nursery School 


HAGERSTOWN—A nursery school for chil- 
dren between three and four years of age 
will be started in Trinity Church in Septem- 
ber. A trained director has been engaged 
with mothers assisting in a co-operative 
schedule. The school, limited to 25 children, 
will operate from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. five 
days a week. 

PasTtoR AND Mrs. WILLIAM C. HUDDLE 
were honored by members of Zion Church, 
Williamsport, at a reception marking the 
20th anniversary of their service in the 
parish. 

Clear Spring parish has received its sec- 
ond DP family. Mr. and Mrs. Valfrids Ekstein 
and children, George and Mara, Latvians, 
are sponsored by Layman John Corbett. 


FBI FicuRES indicate that Hagerstown is 
a more law-abiding community than most 
cities in the United States. Police handled a 
total of 560 crimes, equivalent to a rate of 
1,430 offenses per 100,000 population, well 
below the average rate of 1,884 per 100,000 
found in cities of more than 25,000 popula- 
tion. About one-half of the crimes were 
committed by persons under 25 years of age. 

A CHEY RIDE to Gettysburg College was 
enjoyed by Western District Luther Leaguers 
May 7. A tour of the college and a vesper 
service featured the event. 

Sr. JoHN’s CHurcH, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
celebrated their 175th anniversary May 14, 
and also recognized the 30th anniversary of 

Dr. F. R. Wagner’s pastorate. Synodical 
President Fife and Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
/ were guest speakers. 

Family-church institutes are slated for 
Cumberland, Sept. 10-12; Hagerstown, Sept. 
13-15; Walkersville, Sept. 17-19; Taneytown, 

| Sept. 20-22. 

Ar Sr. Paut’s Cxurcu, Walkersville, a 
_new parish hall was dedicated May 14. For- 
| mer Pastor F. R. Seibel and President Fife 
. participated. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Ground has been broken for the new 
$30,000 parish hall at St. John’s Church 
(Salem Parish). 

PasroR AND Mrs. Witsur C. Currens, 
missionaries to Liberia supported by Fred- 
erick Lutherans, will leave for their station 
June 15 accompanied by their three children. 

USING NATIONAL advertising slogans (“we 
cover the earth,” etc.) as her theme Mrs. 
C.-K. Lippard, retired missionary to Japan, 
addressed the Western Conference Women’s 
Missionary Convention in St. John’s Church, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.. April 19. Mrs, W. V. 
Garrett, Mrs, Earl P. Fertig and Miss 
Frances Dysinger conducted a panel on 
“Time, Tribute and Talent.” 

Officers elected are: President, Mrs, 
James Hendry; vice president, Mrs, Ray- 
mond M. Miller; secretary, Miss Cecilia 
Luther; treasurer, Mrs. Murray Eiler. 

Miss Mary HeEtTIBRIDLE, missionary to 
Japan now on furlough, addressed the syn- 
Odical missionary Congress held at Fred- 
erick, Elected officers are: President, Mrs. 
Morris Zumbrun; vice president, Edna Wag- 
ner; secretary, Dorothy Gettle; treasurer, 
Doris Fryer. 

LUTHERAN WorLD ACTION goal for the 
synod is $76,423. Total contributed to May 
5 is $21,189, or 27 per cent of the quota. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NEW JERSEY 
Conference Sings Sweet Swan Song 


Jersey Crry—The New Jersey Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York held 
its final session at Good Shepherd Church, 
Weehawken, April 20. Its swan song was a 
sweet one, as by a rising vote the members 
“expressed to Dr. F. R. Knubel and the 
other officers of the New York Synod their 
deep and sincere appreciation for the guid- 
ance, helpfulness and inspiration given them 
in the past, and their sincere wish that God 
will richly bless their life and work in the 
years to come.” 

Of the 73 congregations in the conference, 
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Bay, 
Wis.) and Pastor C. R. Diffenderfer recently 
dedicated their new church. Speakers included 
Northwest Synod President Paul E. Bishop and 
Organizer Dwight H. Shelhart. A week of sery- 
ices featured the dedication program 


Members of Resurrection Church (Green 


69 will be dismissed at the coming conven- 
tion of the synod in order to unite with the 
proposed New Jersey Synod. 

President Herbert W. Hagenau, Vice 
President William F. Behrens, Secretary God- 
frey Alberti, and Treasurer Henry M. Waitz, 
Jr., were continued in office the remaining 
weeks of conference's life. Arrangements 
were made for the disposition of the funds 
in the treasury and for the further use of 
the Mission Housing Fund, a special con- 
ference project to aid one of its mission 
congregations. 

ALL New JERSEY congregations united in 
sponsoring a seminar on “The Church and 
Contemporary Family Living” at Atonement 
Church, Asbury Park, May 8 and 9. Speak- 
ers were Dr. Morris Greth, sociclogy profes- 
sor at Muhlenberg College; Miss Jean M. 
Lucas, former president of the New Jersey 
Welfare Council; and Dr. Leland Foster 
Wood, secretary of the Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home of the Federal Council. 
Themes dealt with family problems today, 
and the church’s responsibility. 

Devotional and: discussion leaders included 
Dr. Martin Heinecken, Pastors Harold C. 
Letts. Robert Barkley, Godfrey Alberti, Wil- 
bur Laudenslager, Harold Haas and Paul 
Warfield. 

New clergymen in this area include Pas- 
tors Edward A. Sheldon, at Zion Church, 
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Rahway; and Robert E. Bornemann, nae 
ment Church, Asbury Park; Norman Fowler — 
(called to St. Trinitatis Church, Jersey City), 
and Charles R. Jaekle (called to Roseville, 
Newark) will be ordained at the New York 
Synod convention. 

The Rev. Uno Plank, DP pastor from 
Estonia, is serving as temporary assistant to 
the Rev. Harold Haas at St. John's Church, 
Jersey City. St. John's has the distinction 
of leading the entire New York Synod in 
pledges to CHEY, with $13,000 reported. 
Its quota was $4,928. 

Members of Good Shepherd Church, 
Weehawken, joined with Pastor T. R. Kas- 
par and Pastor Emeritus C. K. Fegley in 
observing the 45th anniversary by paying 
off the last of its $5,000 indebtedness. A 
festival communion service was held May 7; 
participants included the Rev. George E. 
Dietrich, of Syracuse, N. Y., a son of the 
congregation, and Dr. Fegley. A Thanks- 
giving vespers used a special order of pray- 
ers prepared by the pastor emeritus. The 
congregation has already raised a substan- 


tial part of its CHEY goal. © 


WAGNER COLLEGE will be the scene of the 


annual convention of the Luther League of — 


New Jersey in early September. This con- 
vention will mark the reunion of leagues 
throughout the entire state, after some years 
of separation due to synodical affiliations. 

ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


NEW JERSEY 


Mission Organized in Moorestown 


CAMDEN—St. Matthew’s Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Moorestown, was officially 
organized April 16, with 67 charter mem- 
bers being received. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, preached. Members were received by 
the Rev. Kenneth Frickert who has been 
called to serve the mission. Dr. Roy L. 
Winters, Superintendent of Home Missions 
of the Ministerium, assisted in the formal 
organization, as did the Rev. Karl Henry, 
secretary for survey and research of the 
Board of American Missions, and the Rey. 
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= «PUTS hh eet AS ee 
Ralph I. Shockey, pastor-superintendent of 
the Lutheran Home. 

Preliminary work had been done through 
the Lutheran Home with the establishment 
of Sunday school classes for children and 
adults in 1948. The area was canvassed by 
the American Board and action was taken 
for occupancy last June. In March Pastor 
Frickert, who had been serving as a member 
of the New Jersey Conference Mission 
Committee, accepted a call to develop the 

new congregation, He resigned his pastor- 
ate at Holy Trinity, Manasquan, and as- 
sumed his work in Moorestown on organiza- 
tion Sunday. 

At present the congregation is meeting in 
the:Community House, which is adequately 
equipped to accommodate both the church 
and Sunday school groups. Building plans 
will be advocated as soon as feasible. 

RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


NEW YORK 
Gaise Heads Eastern Conference 


ALBANY—The Rev. David C. Gaise, pas- 
tor of Redeemer Church, Kingston, is the 
new president of the Eastern Conference of 
the New York Synod. Other officers, elected 
at the spring convention held in St. Paul's 
Church, Red Hook, include: the Rev. Frank 
Lawrence, Trinity Church, Kingston, vice 
president; the Rev. Charles E. Deitz, Trinity 
Church, Albany, secretary; Miles S. Hen- 
dricks, of First Church, Poughkeepsie, re- 
elected treasurer. Dr. Floyd H. Moyer, St. 
Luke’s Church, Amsterdam, and Hon. Ken- 
neth H. Fake, of Zion Church, Cgbleskill, 
were elected to the executive committee. 

HIGHLIGHTING Eastern Conference activity 
this spring was the dedication of Second 
Church, Schenectady. More than 450 mem- 
bers and friends of the 22-year-old mission 
congregation gathered in the completed first 
floor auditorium and overflowed into the in- 

i completed nave above. The structure cost 
an estimated $49,200. The nave will be 
: completed as soon as funds are available. 
Officiating at the dedication was Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, president of synod. 
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of the conference committee on Home Mis- 
sions, and the Rev. Eugene C. Kreider, 
synodical superintendent of Home Missions, 
spoke of the fine spirit and co-operation of 
the people of Second Church. Seventeen 
charter members were present. 

Tue Rev, Paut- E. StRENGE, who resigned 
as pastor of Atonement Church, Oneonta, 
to become pastor of Trinity Church, Am- 
sterdam, together with his family, was given 


a series of parties by organizations and 


groups in the church; gifts were presented. 
HarRTWICK COLLEGE CHOIR and Glee Club 
presented a concert at Saugerties High 


School May 26, sponsored by St. Paul’s 


Church, West Camp. 

Dr, CHALMERS E. Frontz, for over 25 
years pastor of First Church, Albany, 
brought his long and eventful ministry to a 
close May 7. He will live with his daughter 
in his home at Selinsgrove, Pa. An informal 
dinner and farewell party, sponsored by local 
clergy, was held May 8 at Hotel Wellington. 

LUTHER S. STRALEY 


OHIO 
Laymen’s Retreat Slated June 16-18 


Dayton—Ohid's second Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Retreat will be held June 16-18 at 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, under lead- 
ership of Carl D. Eberhart, Dayton; C. K. 
Dye, Mansfield; and C. P. Petersen, Cleve- 
land Heights, 

Only two pastors will be present: Dr. 
Harold H, Lentz, Ashland, who will present 
a series on “The Church in. Europe versus 
the Church in America,” and Pastor Elmer 
A. Lehman, chairman of the synodical com- 
mittee on stewardship and beneficence who 
will speak at the Sunday morning service. 

Speakers will include Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton and Dr. Roland Matthies, college 
lay leaders. 

Reservations (Friday noon through Sun- 
day afternoon) may be made with Louis H. 
Fitch, college business manager. Registra- 
tion fee is $3, room and board $7. 

Trinity CxHurcu, Lewisburg, honored. 11 
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The Rev. Henry H. Wahl, Hudson, chairman 


members from the congregation who en- 
tered full-time service since 1808, hung a 
life service flag provided by the Women 
of the Church. 

Sr. JoHN’s: CHURCH, Vandalia, recently 
dedicated a mew organ and chimes, and 
paraments. 

First Church, Dayton, observed the [0th 
anniversary of the pastorate of William C. 
Zimmann on May 21, along with the 25th 
anniversary of his ordination, and a similar 
wedding anniversary for the pastor and his 
wife. 

BECAUSE OF THE critical illness of her 
mother, Katharine Holl, a nurse in Liberia, 
was called home ahead of her regular fur- 
lough in July. 

THE On10 VALLEY region of the Lutheran 
Student Association gathered at Tar Hollow 
for a regional Ashram April 21. Over 200 
students from Ohio, Michigan, Western 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky and Ontario heard 
Pastors Harold Albert and James Baldwin 
and Dr. C. C. Stoughton. 

St. JOHN’s CHURCH, Ingomar, had a re- 
cently purchased ($6,000) and modernized 
parsonage readied for Pastor Herbert W. 
Hamburger, dedicated it on April 23. This 
church, in 1942 part of a three-church par- 
ish, became self-supporting Jan. 1. 

Sr. Pau.’s Cuurcn, Greenville, will cele- 
brate its centennial June 18-25, proposes to 
receive 100 new members this year. In ad- 
dition to messages during the week from 
Pastor C. C. Wessel, Synod President George 
W. Miley will speak; also the Rev. Joseph 
W. Frease of Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
Rev. Robert Long of Columbus. 

Ohio's blind pastor, Daniel J. Uhlman, 
recently saw the third addition completed 
to Trinity Church, Springfield, at a cost of 
$28,000. From an attendance of four at his 
first service in September 1929, the congre- 
gation has grown to 707. Synod President 
George W. Miley and Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton spoke at the rededication services. 
THE NEW PARISH HOUSE of St. John’s 

Church, Zanesville, will be dedicated June 
18. : 
~ CLAY MEMorIAL CHuRCH, near Mansfield, 
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will be rededicated June 11 after extension 
additions. Former Pastors Fred C. Shirey, 
Nevin Stover, Henry Boehm and John Gen- 
sel will participate. 

E, RUDOLPH WALBORN 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton League Wins Top Honors 


WITH THEIR PERFORMANCE ‘of the play 
“Where Love Is,” a cast from Trinity Luther 
League, Hamilton, won top honors at the 
Luther League of Canada drama festival 
held in St. John’s Parish Hall, Waterloo, 
May 5. This was the first time in 12 years 
Hamilton players had won the annual fes- 
tival of one-act plays. 

Added laurels came to the group with 
Douglas Livingston being awarded the best — 
male actor trophy for his excellent work as — 
Martin Andyeitch, the shoemaker (see cut) — 
who throughout years of trial had felt the 
presence of God. 

High praise was given Helen M. Fleming 
by the board of adjudicators for her splendid — 
direction of the play based on the familiar 
Tolstoy story of the shoemaker who in his 
humble way carried out the work of the © 
Lord in his everyday life. “It was clearly — 
seen,’ the judges stated, “that her work | 
brought out the fine shades of interpretation — 
in the dialogue and that each actor had thor-— 
oughly co-ordinated lines and movement.” 
Helen Fleming, who is active in church and 
Sunday school work at Trinity Church, is 
also prominent in Provincial drama circles 
having written a successful children’s play 
the one-acters that have received high crit- 
ical praise. 

Those in the Hamilton group that con- 
tributed so much to the winning included! 
Vincent Chapman as Gerasim, a wealthy 
merchant who was moved by the simple 
story of the shoemaker. Patricia White, as 
the young mother, was specially mentioned 
in the decision for her fine portrayal of a 
woman who had been forced to seek work 
to support herself and child while her hus- 
band was away in the army. Patricia Elliot} 
gave a good performance as an apple womarm 
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PRIZE-WINNING PERFORMANCE 
. .. by Leaguers Livingston, White 


with Leanne Murray as a young boy. 
Robert Stevens as a burned-out old Russian 
soldier rounded out. the cast. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Social Missions Director Debated 


ALTOONA—Should the Allegheny Confer- 
ence call a full-time Social Missions Director 
to serve as Lutheran chaplain of institutions 
and as welfare worker in the juvenile courts 
of the six counties in the area? Could such 
a service be established in connection with 
the opening of the Allegheny Lutheran 
Home in Hollidaysburg? These and related 


questions were discussed by Dr. C. Franklin - 


Koch, executive secretary of the ULC Board 
of Social Missions, at the annual meeting 
of the Northeast District May 2. 

The 35 district delegates who convened 
at Mt. Zion Church, Glasgow, voted to re- 
quest the executive committee of the Alle- 
gheny Conference to appoint a committee to 
investigate the possibility of establishing the 
new office, and to report at the next meeting 
of conference, 

Approximately 60 laymen of the district 
joined the delegates in the evening for a fel- 
lowship dinner when Dr. Koch spoke on the 
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social missions work of the ULC. The film, 


“The Two Kingdoms,” was shown. 
Officers of the district re-elected fo- one 
year are: President, the Rev. John L. Barnes; 
vice president, the Rev. Paul O. Hamsher; 
secretary, the John 
treasurer, C. K. Harnish. 
Camp SEQUANOTA, conference leadership 
training camp, begins its third year July 1. 
One-week camps will be held for junior, in- 
termediate and senior boys and girls. Facul- 
ties will include area pastors and representa- 
tives from ULC boards and_ auxiliaries. 
Camp Director Walden M. Holl anticipates 
a capacity attendance of 100 campers for 
each of the six weeks. A number of new 
buildings have been added to the camp 
facilities which are now valued at more than 
$100,000. 
Members of St. Matthew's Church, Mar- 


tinsburg, have dedicated a new church base- 


Rey. S. Hoenstine; 


ment room which will be used for Christian 
education and for social and recreational 
Most of the excavation for the 
room was done by the men. It 


purposes. 
is now 
equipped with a modern kitchen, radiant 
heating from a new oil-burning furnace, as 


well as space that can be divided for use 


of eight classes in the church school. 

Over 200 LEAGUERS attended the annual 
Life Service rally of the Altoona District 
Luther League in St. Luke’s Church, Roar- 
ing Spring, May 12. Sister Louise Schultz, 
parish deaconess at Trinity Church, Johns- 
town, spoke. Three young men are entering 
the ministry from the district: James Young, 
of First Church, Altoona, Jesse Wolf and 
Franklin Senger, III, both of Temple Church, 
Altoona. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET of the Johnstown 
District Luther League was held at Christ 
Church, Sipesville, April 21. Speaker was 
Roy Hendrickson, president of the Luther 


League of America. 


PAUL O. HAMSHER 
Plan 8th Mission in Five Years 


PirrsBURGH—Work about com- 
pleted on plans for the eighth mission con- 


is just 


gregation to be organized in the Pittsburgh — 


en 


area during the past five years. Preliminary 
work has been done in the Forest Hills dis- 
trict; prospects for full-strength activity by 
mid-summer are bright. 

Two MONTHS after dedicating Zion 
Church, Penn Township, it was necessary 
to conduct two Sunday morning services. 

From St. PAuL’s CHuRCH, Carmichaels, 
a mission congregation of only two years, 
the first son of the congregation, Stephen 
Stofcheck, will enter Philadelphia Seminary 
this fall. 

“ONE GREAT Hour OF SHARING” resulted 
in realizing the year’s Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota for the Delmont-Export parish. 
In the latter, many members were miners 
and had not as yet received their first pay- 
check after the long coal strike; but they 
shared what they had. 

FoR THE SECOND CONSECUTIVE year THE 
LUTHERAN is being placed in the homes of 
the Sunday school of Trinity Church, EIl- 
wood City. In addition the three benevolent 
causes—apportionment, Lutheran World Ac- 
tion, and CHEY—are being met in full each 
month. 

“LEARNING BY SEEING” is the title of a new 
book of chalk talks written by Pastor 
Charles W. Baker, Jr., of First English 
Church, Duquesne. They are talks he has 
given children of his congregation. 

THE WOMEN’S MIssIONARY SociETy of 
synod will soon hold their first Spring Re- 
treat at Camp Lutherlyn. The theme will be 
Living the Word—through Faith, through 
Love, through Service. “Prayer—the How 
of it, the When of it, and the Living of it” 
will be discussed. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Conference Requests a Veep’ 


READING—The Reading Conference has 
requested the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
to study conference boundary lines, and to 
provide for a vice president in order to 
relieve the president from an overburden 
of administrative work. 
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Being president of a conference of nearly 
100 congregations as well as pastor of an 
active suburban congregation has posed 
many problems for Conference President 
Victor A. Kroninger during his three-year 
term. As a result, he advocated in his an- 
nual report to conference that the proposed 
steps for a vice president be taken. 


The conference convention was the high- 
light of the centennial celebration of Trinity 
Church, Gouglersville. A week of services 
was climaxed by the closing session of the 
convention, when the Rev. George F. Har-, 
kins, assistant to the president of the United 
‘Lutheran Church, was speaker. 


CHEY HAS ROLLED up some impressive 
figures in several Reading congregations. At 
present Trinity, Reading; Atonement, 
Wyomissing; St. John’s, Reading; Trinity, 
Kutztown; Christ, Stouchsburg; and St. Tim- 
othy, Mohrsville, have passed the 100 per 
cent mark. 

A CROSS SECTION of local leadership in 
both labor and management sat down to- 
gether for four weeks in Trinity Church, 
Reading, for the first local session of the 
Lutheran School of Industrial Relations. 
Two speakers presented papers each evening 
with a discussion period following. Clergy- 
men presented a weekly paper and rep- 
resentatives from management and labor 
presented the second papers. Speakers at 
the school were: Pastors Gustave W. Weber, 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; Gunnar Knud- 
sen, Trinity Church, Reading; Martin J. 
Heinecken. Philadelphia Seminary; Reginald 
W. Deitz, St. John’s Church, Columbia; Lay- 
men George B. Balmer, Reading; David Wil- 
liams, Labor Relations Consultant and Ar- 
bitrator, Harrisburg; G. Allan Dash, Jr., 
Philadelphia; Harold E. Guldin, Reading. 
Leaders in both management and labor have 
requested a continuation of the school which 
was under the joint sponsorship of the So- 
cial Action Committee of the Reading Con- 
ference, the Inner Mission Board of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the Board 
of Social Missions. 

GUNNAR KNUDSEN 
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Kenedy Lutherans dedicate 
their new St. Matthew's Church 
on April 30. (See Texas news) 


TEXAS 
Kenedy Lutherans Dedicate Unit 


Aprit 30 marked a forward step in St. 
Matthew’s Church, Kenedy. After four 
years of using a “borrowed church” (Epis- 
copal) the. congregation and Pastor Em- 
manuel Rowoldt planned and built the first 
unit, a parish hall, within 30 days! Synod 
President Lewis Speaker preached. The 
building is frame (see cut). 

The altar, pulpit, lectern and pews were 
made by Robert Schneider of San Antonio, 

a former member of St. Matthew's and con- 

tractor for the entire job. Wiring and all 

electrical materials were given at cost by 

Harry T. Pitts, electrical contractor, of San 

Antonio. Both men are members of St. 

Luke's Church. 


Money seemed short a few weeks before 
dedication and a sidewalk was desired be- 
fore the dedication. The pastor was men- 
tioning the fact to a group of laymen with- 
out any hope of getting it done, since all 
were straining to meet present obligations. 
Then one layman said he'd give $50, an- 
other added a similar amount, others chipped 
in—the sidewalk was a reality. Building and 
furnishings cost about $7,000. 

A number of near-by pastors brought per- 
sonal and written greetings to the festivities, 
among them Pastors J. C. A. Pfenninger, 
James F. Vorkoper, J. M. Schedler, W. L. 
Lentz, Frank Broesicke, Carl F. Schneider, 
and near-by Augustana pastors. 

A NEW BROTHERHOOD was added to the 
synodical organization at Grace Church, 
Houston, where 88 registered delegates, vis- 
itors and pastors and interested friends took 
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part in the annual convention. An out-of- 
state-and-newly-arrived-in-Texas pastor was 
pleasantly surprised, said, “These laymen 
certainly take part, and speak up on issues!” 
Many veteran laymen rose up to plead for 
more action and discussion, and a greater 
look for things to come. 

The convention voted to authorize a letter 
to the State Department to pay no homage 
to the Roman Pope by sending a U.S. rep- 
resentative or ambassador to the Vatican. 
Two Texas senators were also mailed similar 
letters. 


GARDEN Oaks mission, Houston, received 
from the convention offerings a generous 
gift for needed equipment. 

President Speaker, speaking of mission 
developments in synod, stated that about 
four new places were being investigated for 
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mission work and many other towns were 
being cogsidered. 

Pastor Louis de Freese, Houston, spoke 
at the banquet, urging the men to use their 
own personality for the Kingdom and not 
be bound by tradition and sameness. He 
scored organizations that just meet for the 
meeting’s sake and for the sake of a few 
Statistics and reports; 122 attended the 
banquet. 

The new officers will have a term of two 
years. Re-elected was president Arthur 
Koehler; president, G. J. Beckers, 
Houston; secretary, Carl Kautz, Cuero; E. C. 


vice 


Vogt, treasurer, Victoria. 
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JAMES F. VORKOPER 


In 1493 
which he named after Saint Ursula and her ' 
martyred virgins." 
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cinating story of these islands, their 
efforts made to Christianize the people. 
who succumbed to the trying conditions 


first Danish Lutheran pastor, 


DECEASED 


Dr. Walter E. Kaitschuk 

While returning from a hospital call, Dr. 
Walter Edwin Kaitschuk, pastor of Church 
of Peace, Steeleville, Ill., and treasurer of 
the Wartburg Synod, was killed in an April 
28 auto accident near Red Bud, Ill. He 
was 42, 

Born in Chicago, Ill, May 30, 1907, he 
was graduated from Carthage College and 
Chicago Seminary, was ordained in 1931. 
He served subsequently in Lanark until 1933, 
when he accepted a call to the Steeleville 
pastorate. 


Uirgin 
Gslands 
Story 


3 Columbus first sighted the group ot semi-tropical islands 


‘eleven thousand holy, 


four and a half centuries later, Jens Larsen tells the fas- 


customs and social problems, the 
He tells of Kjeld Slagelse, 


of “the minister's graveyard"; of Fort Christian, headquarters of the 
governor and fortress against pirate attack, as well as scene of early 
church services; of the conquest of slavery; of the derivation of the 
Negro Dutch Creole dialect; and of the eventual transfer of the 


islands to the United States. 
Send today for 
Illustrated. 250 pages. 


your copy of Virgin Islands Story. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, 
1125 Blanding Si, 


840 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago |, Il. 
3103 W, Sixth St, 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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17 Park Place 


New York 7, N.Y. 


$3.00 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. ; 
&10 Smithfield St. | 
bia 1, S$. C, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
17 W, Franklin St. 


Baltimore |, Md. 
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He was a member of the board of trustees 
of Carthage College, also served on the 
Chicago Seminary board. Author of The 
History of the Wartburg Synod, he repre- 
sented that group at six biennial conven- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Bine Nielsen 
Kaitschuk; a son, John, and two daughters, 
Carole and Janice; three brothers, including 
the Rev. Oscar Kaitschuk of Chicago, the 
Rev. Arnold Kaitschuk of Campbell Hill; 
four sisters, including Mrs. Irma Brosche, 
wife of an Elmwood Park pastor. 

The funeral service was conducted in the 
Church of Peace, Steeleville, by Wartburg 
Synod President R. R. Belter, assisted by 


Pastors R. Boulton, W. W. Roth and J. 
Goeken. 
Memorial tributes in excess of one thou- 


sand dollars were forwarded to CHEY, 
Tabitha Home, LWA, the Lutheran Home 
Finding Society, the Lutheran Home for 
Children at Nachusa and Peace Church’s 
organ fund. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
BELL, Francis R. From Smithsburg parish, 


Md. To St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, Pa. 
17 W. Orange St. 

Dott, Donatp G. From St. Matthew’s 
Church, Springfield, Pa. To St. Paul’s 


Church, Ardmore, Pa., as associate pas- 
tor. 303 Hamilton Ave., Wynnewood. 
ManouM, JoHN. From St. John’s Church, 
Westville, N. J. To Luther League of 
America, associate secretary. 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCHIEBEL, ROBERT S. From 
Church, Hanover, Pa. 
parish, Arendtsville, Pa. 

FLORIDA SYNOD 

AVERY, WILLIAM S. From Parish and Church 
School Board, Philadelphia, Pa., associate 
secretary. To organize mission at Miami 
Shores, Fla. Box B, Little River Station, 
Miami. 


Mt. Carmel 
To Arendtsville 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
OLSON, Russet J. From Hilltop Church, 
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Columbus, O. To St. Mark’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill. 6045 N. Rockwell Ave. 
INDIANA SYNOD 
HOLLAND, Davin T. E. From Luther Me- 
morial Church, Detroit, Mich. To La- 
Otto-South Whitley parish, Ind. LaOtto. 
MICHIGAN SYNOD 
LIGNELL, Ropert. From Hamma _ Divinity 
School, student. To Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Bostwick and Crescent, 

N.E. 
MIDWEST SYNOD 
BASTIAN, EpwINn P. From Immanuel Church, 
Hastings, Nebr. To St. Matthew’s Church, 
Johnson, Nebr. 
NEW YORK SYNOD 
COWEN, WALTER. From Church of the In- 


carnation,’ Jamaica, N. Y. To Christ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. 359 Central 
Park. 


To he} ne 
peace of ming °8 


a dear on, to 
troubleq Ss 
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OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection. 


$1.65 to $250.00 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
Dasher, Everett A. From Fairfax-Hamp- 


Pocono Crest Camps 
Pocono AGAMI for BOYS 


Pines NAWARA for GIRLS 
Pa, Ages 617. 


25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $130—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y¥. Office. Room 1274. Il 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
. People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Lutheran Services. SS. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


> For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
. Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel. HONEYMOON PARADISE, 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 
Activities. Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 
LO 5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 
Plenty of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen, 

Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 

Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


The camp that offers the best in program, 
environment, food, supervision and recrea- 
tion for girls who love the outdoor life. 
Limited to seventy girls. One counsellor 
for every five campers. Send for illustrated 
literature. 

Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 

Box 75, Paradise Falls, Pa. 


YEAR ’ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City. Two blocks from ocean front. Con- 
genial surroundings of private home. For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, N. J. 
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ton parish, Fairfax, S. C. To St. Peter’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. Route 5. 

MoreHEAD, F. Curtis, Jr. From Mt. Hebron 
Church, Hildebran, N. C. To St. John’s 
Church, Hudson, N,. C. 

Roor, WALTER J. From Vale parish, N. C, 
To Sharon and Peace churches, Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 

BarRTELS, ROBERT. From Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison, Wis., assistant. To 
Bethlehem Church, Billings, Mont. 

DEHAAN, JOHN. From Persia, Ia., new mis- 
sion. To Rocky Boy, missionary. Rocky 
Boy Route, Box Elder, Mont. 

HEGLUND, FRANK. From St. Luke’s Church, 
Oxboro, Minn. To St. Timothy Church, 
Menasha, Wis. 

MIDLAND, ARTHUR. From First English 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. To 
Washington Park Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis. N. 55th and W. Lloyd Sts. 

MOLL, Marvin. From synodical Home Mis- 
sion Board. To Faith, Walters, Minn. 
Morz-kus, H. J. From Northwest Synod 
field missionary. To St. Mark’s Church, 

Jefferson, Wis. 710 Fifth St. 

OVERDIER, GEORGE. From Rocky Boy, mis- 
sionary. To St. John’s Church, Phillips, 
Wis. 

PETERSON, HAROLD. 
Alden, Minn. 
boro, Minn. 


From Grace Church, 
To St. Luke’s Church, Ox- 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 
KILLINGER, JosepH G. From St. Mary’s 
Church, Mt. Jackson, Va. To Zion 
Church, Knoxville, Tenn. Route 10. 
MEDLIN, W. F. From Southern Seminary, 


student. To Blountville parish, Blount- 
ville, Tenn. 
Moyer, V. A,., JR. From Mt. Calvary 


Church, Mt. Jackson, Va. To Christ 
Church, Radford, Va. 205 Harvey St. 
PFEIFER, H. EDMUND. From St. Mark’s 
Church, Trafford, Pa. To St. Peter's 

Church, Shenandoah, Va. 

Sanpvers, JouN A. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Elberton, Ga. To Bethany 
Church, Lexington, Va. RFD 1. 
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22-23. 


26-27. 


26-28. 


27. 


27-29. 


28. 


28-29. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Women's Auxiliary, Philadelphia Semi- 
nary. Philadelphia 

Western Regional Stewardship Confer- 
ence. Messiah and St. Paul's Churches, 
Denver, Colo. 

New York Synod. 
Kingston 

Canada Synod. Trinity Church, Tavi- 
stock, Ontario 

Slovak-Zion Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia 

Midwestern Regional Stewardship Con- 
ference. Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Ill. 
ULCA Commission of Adjudication. 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 
Board of American Missions. Church 
House, New York City 

Southern Regional Stewardship Confer- 
ence. Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, 
N. C. 

Luther League Convention. Wisconsin 
State. Fond du Lac 

Board of Foreign Missions. 
House, New York City 

Board of Education. Washington, D. C. 
Trinity Church, 


Trinity Church, 


Church 


New Jersey Synod. 
Trenton 

Luther League Convention. Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. Newport, Ky. 
Northeastern Regional Stewardship 
Conference. Gettysburg Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

Executive Committee. Lutheran Lay- 
men's Movement. Hotel Gettysburg, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Executive Board, ULCA. Church House, 
New York City 

Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia 

WMS Convention. New Jersey Synod. 
Trinity Church, Trenton 

WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. 
St. Paul's Church, Chicago 

WMS Convention. Nova Scotia Synod. 
Resurrection Church, Halifax 

Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


Selected for National Evening 
Hymn Memorial Carillon at 


ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY 


SS 3 


“WHILE THESE BELLS RING, 
SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
feeble this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II to 
the people of the United States. 


We, as the maker, are greatly 
honored that ‘‘Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United 
States, The Congress, and other 
Government bodies for this soul- 
stirring memorial. 


The ever-increasing number of 
“‘Carillonic Bell’’ instruments pro- 
viding vibrant ‘Living Memorials’’ 
in churches, universities, and pub- 
lic locations throughout the world 
testify to the musical and mechan- 
ical superiority of this Schulmerich 
product, 


Prices are epee ed low—No 
tower is required. For informa- 
tion, write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


275 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Tus is THE TIME of year when THE 
LUTHERAN is full of reports of synod con- 
ventions. Twenty of the 32 ULC synods 
have met this month. 

These conventions are usually peaceful 
and don’t produce exciting news. But it’s 
the business of this paper to report the 
Meetings, because they are an important 
part of the life of the church, 

Synods exist to try to encourage Chris- 
tians in teamwork. We have people with 
ideas about how to save the world, who 
are willing to take on the job single- 
handed. The problem is to get these peo- 
ple on the team, because it isn’t really a 
job anybody can do alone, 


We have isolationist congregations 


- here and there. Some of them do well in 


their own parish work, They have good 
schools for their children, good choirs, 
and their people come to church faith- 
fully. But they want to be let alone, Some 
isolationist congregations are merely 
lazy, They don’t do their work well, and 
don’t want anybody to Know it. 

It must be confessed that in the United 
Lutheran Church we have a few isolation- 
ist synods. They don’t have much enthu- 


~siasm for ULC projects. Why should they 


care whether the CHEY six million is sub- 
seribed? They have their own problems 
to worry about. 

It’s TRUE THAT the conerete evidence 
of the loyalty of congregations for their 
synod, and of synods for the ULC, is the 
amount of money raised for various 
church benevolences. This year each 
synod has the highest benevolence ap- 


 portionment in its history, The ULC is 


asking for a million dollars more than it 
ever received before, 

Partly this is because we're trying to 
catch up with the increased cost of liv- 
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ing. Almost everything costs 70 per cent 
more than 10 years ago. That's true 
about expenses in home missions, foreign 
missions, and all the rest, Another rea- 
son for higher benevolence quotas is that 
our church these days is full of energy to 
do more work than it has done before, 

But this depends on people and on 
synods, If they get a big picture of the 
work Christians should be doing in all 
parts of the world, they begin to feel the 
joy of having a part in it, 

For instance, who is going to visit the 
prisoners in the state penitentiary? They 
are lost sheep who rate attention, A 
pastor in a near-by community can't be 
expected to spend three or four days every 
week visiting in the jail, And that sort 
of visiting requires training, special skill, 
So prison ministry is part of the work 
paid for through benevolence offerings, 


Few PEOPLE FULLY realize what a large 
part of the strength and beauty of life in 
our land is due to the ceaseless work of 
the churehes. There is more love in our 
homes, more honesty in our business life, 
more unselfishness in our foreign policy 

because of churches, 

Churches don’t depend for their power 
merely on the money we give, The power 
comes from God, But He has very mat- 
ter-of-fact ways of channeling that power 
throughout the world, Usually He does 
it by drawing people together into con- 
gregations and giving them the spirit of 
teamwork for His tasks everywhere, 

That's where we must get busy with 
our synods and benevolence apportion- 
ments, It all seems a little routine when 
you sit through a four-day convention, 
But back of the routine you can always 
see the commanding Christ, 

—ELSON RUFF 
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A Gift for the 


Seminary Graduate 
PASTOR'S PRIVATE COMMUNION SET 


For use in homes and hospitals. Cases measure 434 x 5!/> x 3 inches, 
are of wood frame construction, lined with plush and covered with 
genuine leather. Available in either sterling or nickel silver. Churchly 
design and expert craftsmanship combine to make any one of the com- 
binations an ideal gift for the seminary student or graduate. 


Individual Cup Style 


NXWI571 Nickel silver set with 

rack, six glasses, host box, paten, 

glass cruet and leather case. 
$48.00 


NXW1573 Sterling silver set with 
host box, paten, glass cruet, nickel 
silver rack, six glasses, and leather 


case. $55.00 


Chalice Style 
NXW1570 Nickel silver set with 
chalice, host box, paten, glass 


cruet, sterling spoon and leather 
case. $55.00 


NXW1572 Sterling silver set with 
chalice, host box, paten, glass 
cruet, spoon and leather case. 


$70.00 
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' THIEL COLLEGE 


Greenville, Pa. 


“Teaching is a painful, continual, difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, 
by warning, by precept and by praise, but above all—by example.” Ruskin 


The coeducational college of the 
Pittsburgh Synod 
for the Youth of the Church 


For information write to 
William F. Zimmerman, President Herbert G. Gebert, Dea 
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